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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





HIS EVENING (Saturday), May 31, Rossini’s Opera, 
“SEMIRAMIDE:” Assur, Signor Agnesi; Idreno, Signor Rinaldini; Oroe, 
Signor Campobello ; L'Ombra, Signor Casaboni; Arsace, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; 
and Semiramide, Mdlle, Tietjens. 
Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Michael Costa, 


Next Week—Extra Night. 

Monpay next, June 2, “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR,” Lucia, Mdme. Christine 
Nilsson. 

Turspay next, June 3, “ LUCREZIA BORGIA.”’ Gennaro, Signor Campanini; 
Il Duca di Alfonso, Signor Medini; Maffio Orsini, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle, Tietjens. 

Extra Night. 

Tuorspay next, June 5, “FAUST.” Faust, M. Capoul; Mephistophiles, Signor 
Rota; Valentino, Signor Mendioroz; Siebel, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Margherita, Madame Christine Nilsson. 

Shortly will be produced, Thomas's ‘‘ MIGNON.” Principal characters by 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Castelmary, and M, Capoul. 

Doors open at 8.0; commence at 8.30. Dress circle, 10s. 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 
7s, and 5s. ; gallery, 2s. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day, Sarurpay, May 31.— 
THIRD GRAND SUMMER CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROME- 
NADE, at Three. Programme will include: Overture, “ William Tell” (Rossini); 
Music to ** The Merchant of Venice” (Arthur Sullivan); Concertstiick for Pianv- 
forte (Weber); Allegro vivace in C (Schubert). Mdlle. Ostava Torriani, Mdlle. 
Justine Macvitz; Signor Mendioroz and Signor Italo Campanini. ‘The Crystal 
Palace Chvir. Solo Pianoforte—-Mr. Charles Halle, Stalls, numbered and reserved, 
Half-a-Crown. Admisson, Five Shillings; or by tickets purchased before the day, 
Half-a-Crown, Guinea Season Tickets free. 


DLLE. TORRIANT and Mdlle)e MACVITZ in the 
SUMMER CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY. 


IGNOR CAMPANINI and Signor MENDIOROZ in 


kJ the SUMMER CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY. 











\RYSTAL PALACE.—Monpay next, Whitsuntide. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS, Admision, One Shilling ; or 
by Guinea Season Ticket, 


- 
ALEXANDRE BILLET’S THIRD AND LAST 
« RECITAL of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, will take place at Sr, 
Gronce's Haut, on Toxspay Afternoon, June 3, 1873, to commence at. Three o’clock 
precisely, _Vocalists—Miss Matilda Scoti and Signor Monari Rocca. Violin—Signor 
Scuderi, Violoncello—M. Paqne. Pianoforte—M. Billet. Programme—tTrio, in E flat, 
Op. 1, No. 1,for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven); Aria, “Non piu 
andrai,” Signor Monari Rocca aye pee * Introduction, Fugue, and Sonata, in C 
minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte alone (Woelfl); Scena, “ Softly sighs” (Der Freischutz 
Miss Matilda Scott (Weber); Solo, Violoncello, a, Largo (Bach), 5. Gsvotte (Martini 
Songs, a. ** Ninna, Nanna’ (Campana), 6, ‘The Yeoman’s Wedding Song” (Prince 
rag yy Signor Monari Rocca; Andante and Scherzo, from Sonata in A major, 
Op. 78, for pianoforte and violin (J. Raff); Song, “ Tell me, my heart,” Miss Matilda 
ig ater g Solo, Pianoforte, a, ‘The Fountain,” musical sketch, Op. 10 (W. 
8. Bennett); 6, Study, in F minor (Mendelssohn); ¢. Pezze di bravura, No. 1, Op. 
15(C. Potter), Stalls (numbered), Half-a-Guinea ; family ticket {to admit three), 
ernie ten had of M. A. Billet, 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square, and at St: 








UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
M388 LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to announce that 


her First CONCERT will take place on Tvespay Evening, June 17, at St 
Groror's Hatt, Full particulars duly canouneed. ” ’ : 


MB. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT, Hanover 


Squarr Rooms, on Tuourspay Evening, June 12. The programme will 


Consist of selectio ¢ , ” i j 
announced, ns from his new book, “The Songs of Wales.” Particulars will be 





‘Mr. F. H. Cowen, Organist—Dr. Stainer. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
ri\HIS EVENING (Saturday), May 31, Mozart’s opera, 


“DON GIOVANNI.” Madame Adelina Patti, Mad Paoli, Mad 

Sinico, M. Faure, Signori Ciampi, Tagliafico, Capponi, and Bettini. 

On Monpay next, ‘‘ IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 

On Turspay, ‘‘ MASANIELLO,” terminating with the fourth act, 

On Wepyespay, “ FAUST E MARGHERITA.” 

On Tuurspay (first time this season), ‘‘HAMLET.” Mdlle, Albani, Madame 
Sinico; Signori Bagagiolo, Bettini, Capponi, Tagliafico, and M. Faure. 

On Fripay, Rossini’s Opera, ** OTELLO.” Desdemona, Mdme Adelina Patti. 

On Satorpay, “ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 

“LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE"—the part of Caterina by Madame 
Adelina Patti—is in Rehearsal, and will shortly be produced, 


THIS EVENING. 
N ISS EMILY TATE will give a GRAND CONCERT 


and PIANOFORTE RECITAL (under the distinguished patronage of the 
Nobility and Gentry), on Tas (Sarurpay) Evening, May 31, at Sr. GeorGe’s Hatt, 
Langham Place, assisted by the following talented artists :—Vocalists: Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Blanche Reives, Miss Helen Muir, and Mr. Albert James, Pianists : 
Madame Henrietta Moritz (niece of Hummel) and Miss Emily Tate. Miss Emily 
Tate has recently had the honour of performing befvre H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales and family, H.K.H. Princess Louis of Hesse, His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia and family, Her Imperial Highness the Princess Dagmar, His Highness 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, His Highness the Prince Hassan of Egypt, the Marquis 
of Bute, &c., and at the Courts of Wurtemburg, Stuttgart, and Germany. Con- 
ductors—Herr Lehmeyer and Herr Schuberth. ‘To commence at Eight o'clock. 
N.B.—Miss Emity Tate attends Private Parties and Concerts. Apply, by letter 
only, to 79, Cook’s Road, Kennington Park. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL, Wuir-Monpay, at Eight 
o’clock.—_GRAND OPERA CONCERT. Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signor Campanini, Signor Agnesi, and Signor Borella, At the pianoforte, 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. 
Conductor— Mr. Barnsy. Boxes, £3 3s.,£210s., and £1 10s.; stalls, 7s. Gd. and 
5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; 5000 admission, at 1s, ‘Tickets at Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, 
and 35, Poultry ; the usual Agents; and at the Royal Albert Hall, 


ONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Royan Atsert 


Hatu,—Director—Mr. Henry Leste. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G., 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE, Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, G.C.B., and 
The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR, 
THREE GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES, Sarorpay, June 14; 
Wepnespbay, June 18; and Sarurpay, June 21. Commencing at half-past Two. 


R. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT, Mownpay, June 9, Firorat Hart, Covent Garden. Mesdames 
Adelina Patti, Smeroschi, Sebel, d’Angeri, Scalchi, Edith Wynne, and Albani; MM. 
Nicolini, Bettini, Faure, Ciampi, Maurel, Graziani, and Bagagiolo, Violin—Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda. Violoncello—M. Paque. Viola—M. Waefelghem. Harp—Mr. 
Aptommas, Pianoforte—Mr. Kuhe. Conductors—MM. Vianesi, Bevignani, and 
Sir Julius Benedict. 


R. CHARLES GARDNER’S NINTH ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT, at the Quezn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
on Saturpay, June 7, at Three o'clock. Mdme. Anna Regan-Schimon, Miss Katha- 
rine Poyntz, Miss Marion Severn; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. A. Stephens. 
Violin—Herr J, Ludwig. Violoncello—Herr Hugo Daubert. Pianofurte—Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, Mr. Adolphe Schimon, and Mr, Charles Gardner. Stalls, 
Halt-a-Guinea ; to admit three, One Guinea; Unreserved, Five Shillings; of 
Mr. Hall. at the Rooms ; Cock, 63, New Bond Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.; 
84, New Bond Street ; and of Mr. Charles Gardner, 3, Chilworth Street, Westbourne 
Terrace, W, 
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NDER the immediate PATRONAGE of Her Grace 
the Duchess of WELLINGTON.—Mr. OBERTHUR'S MAT INEE 
MUSICALE, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on TUESDAY, June 3rd, eV ocalists— 
Madille, Natalie Carola, Mdme. Elvira Behrens, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Signor Urio, and 
Signor Caravoglia. Instrumentalists—Miss Flora Heilbron, Herr J. Ludwig, Herr 
Elsner, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Oberthur, Conductors—Signor Visetti, Herr Ganz, and 
Herr Gollmick. ‘Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 7s. each, at Chappell's, Lonsdale’s, Schott and 
Co,’s, and of Mr, Oberthur, 14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


~ 7 Al 

DLLE. LE BRUN’S MATINEE MUSICALE, at 
aV Duptey House, Park Lane (by the kind permission of the Ear! and wage 
of Dudley), Turspay, June 3rd, 1873, at Three o’clock. Malle, Gelmina ot i, 
Mdme. Martorelli Garcia; Signor Gardoni, Signor Gustave Garcia. Violin— fert 
Ludwig Straus, Violoncelio—Herr Daubert, Pianoforte—Mdlle, Le Bran. 
Conductors— Prince Poniatowski, Signor Alberto Randegger, Tickets, One Guinea 
each, to be obtained of Malle, Le Bran, 47, Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, 
W.; principal Musicsellers; and Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co,, 84, New Bond 
Street. 














“THE MARINER.” 
IGNOR FOLI will sing Diehl’s popular Song, “THE 


\.) MARINER,” at the Ballad Concert to be given under the direction of Mr, 
John Boosey, at the Alexandra Hall, on Tuesday, June 3, 


ISS PURDY will sing, on Friday next, at + p.m., 

St. George’s Hall; at Mons, Paque'’s Matinee, on 16th June, Belgrave 

Square; at Signor Rocca’s Matinee on the 20th June. Address, 35, Victoria Road, 
Kensington, W. 














*‘KILLARNEY.” 
ISS BLANCHE REIVES will sing Balfe’s popular 


i Song, “ KILLARNEY,” at Richmond, on June 12. 


“ KILLARNEY.” 
ISS BLANCHE REIVES will sing Balfe’s popular 


Song, ‘‘ KILLARNEY,” at Bermondsey, June 10. 


“JE VOUDRAIS ETRE.” 

— ELVIRA BEHRENS will sing Oberthiir’s 
‘1 admired Song, “JE VOUDRAIS ETRE (‘I would I were”), accompanied 
on the Harp by the Composer, at Mr, Oberthiir’s Matinée, at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on Tuesday, June3. etnies on el » 
ISS ANNETTA GWILT, R.A.M. (Contralto). 
For Concerts, Lessons, &c., address to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 

& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ERR ELSNER begs to announce his arrival in London. 
Applications respecting Engagements may be addressed to him, care of R. E, 
Ward, Esq., 12, Wilton Street, S.W. 























IGNOR MORIAMI (Baritone), late of Her Majesty’s 
kJ Opera, will arrive in London, June 16, after his successful engagement with the 
LUCCA ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, in the United States of America, 
Communications respecting Engagements, to be addressed to care of Messrs, Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. JENNINGS. 
R. JENNINGS, for many years Principal OBOEIST, 


Manchester Gentlemen's Concert Society, Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
Mr, Halle’s Concerts, &c., begs to announce that he has quitted Manchester and 
taken up his permanent residence in London, and is free to accept Engagements, 
This announcement is reodered necessary, trom the fact that his long connection 
with Liverpool and Manchester has for many years prevented his accepting Engage- 
ments in London. Address, 50, Shursted Street, Kennington Park, 8.E. 
TO VIOLINISTS. 
HAMBER MUSIC.—A LADY PIANIST desires an 
opportunity of playing with a practical Violinist, at his house. Address, 
stating terms, A. G., 41, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


IR W. STERNDALE BENNET'I’S NEW SONATA, 
in four movements, entitled *“ THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” will (with the 
kind sanction of the composer) be performid by Miss CHANNELL, of the Royal 
Academy of Music, at Mdme. REBECCA JEWELL’S EVENING CONCERT, 
Hanover Square Rooms, Saturpay, May 31. 
The above Sonata is now published, price 10s, 6d., by Lamborn Cock, 63, New 
Bond Street. 


ferent AT SIGHT.—Musical Cards, for Learning 
to read Music quickly at Sight. Invaluable to all Teachers ot Music, Post 
free for 25 stamps. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song 

‘* Second national air.”—Daily News, 4s.; free by post, 24 stamps, The same 

as a four-part song, new edition, 4to.; free by post, four stamps. ‘‘ No parallel can 
be found to the wonderful popularity of this simple hymn."— Vide Graphic, 


ASPAR’S FRAGMENT OF MENDELSSOHN, for 


the Pianoforte (hitherto unknown). 3s, Aspen Leaves (Robert Schumann), 
arranged for the Pianoforte by C. A. Caspar. 3s. Both free by post for 18 stamps 














each. London, Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, aud 
of all musicsellers, 


eee 
AND 
AMLIN'S 


MERICAN RGAN S&% 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 


other eminent Musicians, 
Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 


Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free, 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MArvsoroucn Street, Lonpox, W. 


“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE.” 
NEW SONG, 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, 
London: R. Miits, 140, New Bond Street. 


“MY WHITE ROSE.” 


SONG, 
Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY, 


Price 4s. 
London: J, B, Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent Street, W, 


“NOTHING,” 
MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, 


Composed expressly for him by HENRIETTE. 
Now Ready, 4s. 
E. C. Boossy, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street. 

“ Henriette has exactly caught and reflected the spirit of the pretty and piquant 
words of this song in her music, which is not less pretty and piquant, though as 
simple and easy as the least efficient amateur could desire, “ Nothing” may safely 
be depended upon for effect by every one who is asked to sing something."—Musical 
World. 














M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“TL TALISMAN O.’’ 
ESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Street, 


N have the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrangements with 
Madame Batre tor the publication of the late M. W. Balfe’s Grand Opera, now in 
rehearsal at Her Majesty's Opera, 


ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 
OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 

plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthful students, ‘Teachers and parents will find thisa 
most valuable acquisition.”—Observer, Stanury Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street. 








Just Ready, with Portrait, Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s., 

TOHE LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
an abridged translation from the German of C, H, Birrer, by J. E. KAY- 

SHUTTLEWORTH, with Introductory Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, and 

a Classified List of all his known Compositions, 

London: Houtston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings, 


THREE SACRED SONGS. 
No. 1. “ FAITH." 
No, 2. “THE CHAPEL," 
No. 3. “VALE OF THE CROSS.” 


Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“AVE -MA RIA,” 
TRIO, 
For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto 
(or Chorus ad, lib. ), 


Composed by EDMOND DEPRET. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 














WARWICK MANSION, 
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“ANOTHER WORLD.* 
(From the “Literary World.”) 


The fact of a plurality of worlds has been so generally maintained 
by modern astronomers, that it almost takes its place among the truths 
commonly accepted by the large body of the educated; and that the 
planets of our solar sphere are inhabited isa pre-supposition, which is 
all but universally admitted by men of science, whatever be their creed, 
or their philosophy. A fragmentary account of some of the ways 
peculiar to the inhabitants of one of these “ star-worlds,” and of their 
moral and intellectual condition, is supposed to be presented in the 
singular volume entitled Another World; and the reader is gravely 
infurmed that the account is derived, not from the imagination, but by 
an “actual knowledge of the star,” though how so extraordinary an 
experience was acquired is not—for the present, at least—to be revealed, 
A want of faith on the part of the reader is, therefore, naturally an- 
ticipated by the editor, who, for manifest reasons, disclaims all pre- 
tensions to the authorship of these communications, to the practical 
value of which he calls most especial attention, convinced, as he is, 
that they are replete with instruction to terrestrial mankind. The 
planet to which the ‘“ fragments” refer not only belongs, we are told, 
to the same solar system as our own, but also presents similar physical 
aspects, In it, as here, are to be found land and water, mountains, 
rivers, seas, lakes, hills, valleys, ravines, cataracts, alternating with 
each other; though, in consequence of more potent electrical agencies, 
the contrasts between these various objects are frequently abrupt and 
decided to a degree to which we can here offer no comparison, The 
people are not only human, but constituents of a highly-civilised and 
polished society. Their notions of good and evil, of happiness and 
misery, correspond with ours, and though they employ different means, 
the objects they pursue are identical with those sought by terrestrial 
philanthropists. Health, education, marriage, the removal of disease, 
the prevention of madness and of crime, the acts of government, the 
regulation of amusement, the efficient employment of physical forees— 
themes so often discussed among ourselves—appear equally to have 
occupied the attention of our planetary brethren, although in the result 
of our studies we differ not a little. Therefore we are besought not to 
receive this account as a story of “ anthropophagi, or men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders,” which can merely excite wonder, 
but as a record of actual men who, widely separated {rom us in the ocean 
of space, are beings with whom we can sympathise much more than 
with the inhabitants of the uncivilized portions of our own globe. 
This other world is, in fact, another earth, widely differing, indeed, 
from ours in its details, but still subjected to the same natural laws. 
“Its inhabitants,” says the editor, ‘like devout persons here, look 
forward with reverent feelings towards the abode of the blest. Toa 
purely spiritual or angelical region these fragments do not belong.” 

The name of “ Montalluyah”—which more immediately belongs to 
the chief city in the planet—is “not incorrectly extended so as to 
include the entire sphere.” This new world is not made up of sepa- 
rate countries and mutually independent States, like those of the earth; 
but, forming one kingdom, is governed by one supreme ruler, assisted 
by twelve kings inferior to him in rank and power. ‘“ ‘The speaker in 
the ‘ fragments’ (which may almost be said to take the form of an 
autobiography), was the son of one of the twelve kings, who, by his 
genius and worth, became ‘ Tootmanyoso,’ or supreme ruler. In the. 
planet his name is mentioned with even more reverence, than, by 
different peoples, is paid to that of Zoroaster, Solon, Lycurgus, or 
Alfred ; but he has this peculiarity, that he does not fade, like many 
other great legislators, into mythical indistinctness, but is himself 
the exponent of his own polity.” ‘The editor states that he has reason 
to believe, though it cannot be affirmed with confidence, that Mon- 
talluyah is the world known to us as the planet Mars. Though there 
is the seeming objection that, whereas Mars is more distant than the 
earth from the sun, the sun appears much smaller, and its heat 
and light are less intense on the earth than in Montalluyah, 
which facts seem to indicate, not a longer, but a shorter distance of 
Montalluyah from the central luminary, and to point rather to Venus 
or Mercury than to Mars. On the other hand, according to the scien- 
tific theories of Montalluyah, the amount of light and heat received 
from the sun, and the aspect of that luminary, are governed, not as 
much by proximity as by the nature and electricity of the recipient 
planet, and its surrounding atmosphere. 

Of all the physical agencies mentioned in the account, that ot elec- 
tricity is by far the most prominent. Both the knowledge and the 
manipulation of electricity have assumed in Montalloyah proportions 
far beyond those known to us. ‘Ihe electric fluid is there employed 
for the most various purposes: for locomotion, for lightening heavy 
bodies, for increasing the power of optical instruments, for the detec- 





* “Another World ; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah.” 


tion and eradication of the germs of disease, for increasing the 
efficiency of musical instruments—in a word for the advancement of the 
world in all that belongs to morality, science, and art. 

Prior to the reign of ‘Tootmanyoso, the people of Montalluyah had 
passed through various stages of civilization under the guidance of 
many wise and good rulers. Still the polity was defective, for the 
country remained subject to crime, misery, and disease. The proverb 
that “ Prevention is better than cure,” lies at the root of most of the 
reforms, both moral and physical, effected by the Tootmanyoso. The 
policy of prevention—that is, of destroying maladies of mind and body 
in the germ, before they had been allowed to spread their poison, is one 
of his leading principles, Under his influence the physicians of Mon- 
talluyah made it less their duty to cure than to prevent disease, therein 
differing widely from our practitioners, who are not usually called to 
exercise their skill until a malady has been developed, and has, perhaps, 
assumed serious aspects. Under his influence, likewise, it was thought 
better to diminish moral evil by extirpating faults in the child rather 
than by punishing crimes in the man. All the explanations and 
descriptions are given by Tootmanyoso himself. He thus pictures 


THE STAR CITY, 

‘The power of the sun in my world is great, and the heat and light are 
excessive. The great heat, however, being tempered by cooling, refreshing 
winds and gushing waters, is, to our constitutions, generally agreeable, except 
at the period called the extreme season. The colours in the sky are in great 
variety, and of exceeding transparency and brightness, some parts presenting 
masses of gorgeous reds, golden colours, rich greens, and pinks of many shades. 
In vast mountainous and rocky regions is built our great city called Montal- 
luyah, that is, ‘God’s own city.’ What are called the External World 
Cities are built on the base, sides, and summits of many peaked mountains, 
rocks, hills, and promontories, girded, intersected, and undermined by the sea. 
The city is divided into 200 districts, each known by a name indicative of the 
situation. Before my reign each of these districts formed a separate city, 
Great, or rather petty jealousies existed between them, and much evil was 
the result. I decreed that all the districts should be called by one name, that 
the inhabitants of all should enjoy the same system of laws and government, 
the same customs and polity, and form—as it were, one large family. I did 
many things to cement the union. I executed, too, numerous great works, which 
assisted in promoting the growth of universal brotherhood. Henceforth I 
shall speak of all these cities as ‘ Montalluyah.’ Palaces and edifices of 
various forms, their gilded spires and minarets, inlaid with many-coloured 
transparent stones, which sparkle in our brilliant sun, stand on undulating 
sinuous ridges, peaks and terraces, rising one above the other in endless 
and irregular succession. The houses are mostly curved, oval, or round. In 
Montalluyah straight lines are avoided. The houses are built principally with 
a white stone, mingled with a peculiar stone of a bright sky-blue colour, both 
stones repellent of heat. Gardens and verdure separate the houses one from 
the other. Most of the gardens are arranged in curvilinear lines, the houses 
being placed at the central point of the inner and outer curve alternately, so 
that each alternate house is on the outer centre of the garden curve. The 
undulating lines of terraces are broken by gigantic masses of rock of various 
colours, red, green, golden, white, blue, silver, brown, and variegated—rocks of 
carbuncle, lapis-lazuli, malachite, gold stone, and many coloured marbles, 
These rocks and undulations are intersected by ravines, rivers, inlets of the 
sea, lakes and cataracts, reflecting the many tints of the gorgeously coloured 
sky, and the rays of our vividly bright sun, filling our city, as it were, with 
aureoles of glory.” 

CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 

The ladies appear to be the object of much solicitude, and to enjoy 
many privileges in Montalluyah. Woman is educated to qualify her 
for the position which nature intended her to hold as the companion 
and helpmate of man. She is instructed, though not to so great a 
degree, in many branches of art and science, cultivated by the stronger 
sex, the design being to enable her to appreciate the efforts of man, 
and to encourage and comfort him in his progress, but not to take his 
place. Beauty is regarded as a special gift from Heaven, which it 
behoves every woman to preserve and improve ; and women in Montal- 
luyah are scarcely less lovely in age than they were in youth, In every 
district a council of ladies who have passed through certain ordeals, and 
a council of elders, regulate all matters relating to marriage. Over each 
of these presides a man of a certain age and of spotless character, whose 
qualities, actions, and mode of life have been recorded from early youth, 
When the proper age for marriage arrives, the girl is for thirty-one 
evenings in succession placed in an assemblage of eighty-five young 
men, one of whom she is expected to choose ; but however quickly her 
mind may be made up, she is not allowed to announce her decisioa till 
the thirty-first evening has arrived. 

“The eighty-five young men are selected by the councils from those only 
who have declared their intention of marrying. Any man of the same rank as 
the lady, who is desirous to be one of the eighty-five, is generally nominated 
at once, and if the girl has any especial liking for one particular person, she is 
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allowed to communicate the fact privately to one of the ladies of the council, . 
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Every contingency is well considered; besides, the regulations which 
govern every step connected with these meetings, and the sacred feeling with 
which the councils regard the delicate trust confided to them, prevent any in- 
convenience which might otherwise arise from their proceedings, At these 
meetings the girl wears a peculiar head-dress, with a star in front, to distinguish 
her from other ladies, who are allowed to be present, but who, however, are ex- 
pected not to pay court to the gentlemen, It would have been unreasonable 
to require the exercise of so much self-denial under the old system, but an 
acquisition of the power of self-denial forms part of the training preseribed by 
my system of education, and is now ordinarily practised when needed. 

Sefore a week has elapsed the maiden of the star has generally intimated by 
look who is likely to be the selected one, Sometimes, however, she is fickle, 
and when one, encouraged by her expressive glance, has paid her court, she 
will encourage another and another; for on these occasions she has full liberty 
of action.” 

On the thirty-first evening the maiden proclaims her choice by pre- 
senting the favoured one with an appropriate flower, and the chosen 
one leads his intended toa throne on a slightly raised dais. On the 
next evening the two meet and converse, and if, after mutual explana- 
tion, anything incongruous is found, either party is at liberty to object, 
and the marriage does not take place; but if three hours pass without 
objection, no further question can be raised. ‘The two are then looked 
upon as betrothed, and, after a certain interval, the marriage takes place. 
If the maiden is unable to give the preference to any of the eighty-five 
aspirants, she is put back for another year, at the end of which another 
assembly of young men is called, the number being limited, however, 
to forty-five, and the evenings to twelve. Should the lady again fail to 
select, another and final assembly would be called for the following 
year, the number of gentlemen being reduced to twenty-one and the 
evenings to seven; and if the lady should still remain undecided, she 
must be content to enjoy single blessedness during the rest of her life. 
Tootmanyoso remembers only one case where the selection was 
postponed beyond the second year. Every woman, however high 
her rank, who elects to remain unmarried, is obliged to follow a calling 
adapted to her capacity and inclination. 

(Zo be continued). 
——— 
MUSIC IN BERLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Here I am once again on the banks of the Spree, or, more 
correctly speaking, about a couple of miles from that modest 
stream, which owes whatever immortality it possesses to the fact 
of its running through the capital of the Kaiser-King, Wilhelm. 
But my old quarters know me not. I have located myself in 
others which cost quite as much, and are infinitely more incon- 
venient ; which are considerably higher, both as regards their 
proximity to the roof and to the rent I am expected to pay for 
them. I am not going to enter into a long disquisition on the 
awful dearness of everything here now, because other pens than 
mine have informed you over and over again that the pestilence 
of dearness has attacked Berlin just as it has attacked Paris, 
London, Vienna, and the other great cities of the earth. Nor 
am I about to investigate the cause, or causes, of this very un- 
desirable increase in the cost of every necessary, and, what is 
still more cruel, of every superfluity of life; we may do without 
necessaries, but to be denied certain superfluities which long 
usage has rendered even as the breath of our nostrils, is indeed 
hard. Besides, although allowed considerable latitude in your 
columns, I am employed by you to write on musical matters, and 
not to exhaust my ink—and your patience—in lamenting over 
my personal affairs. I will, therefore, at once proceed to business, 
trusting you will pardon the querulous nature of this exordium ; 
but when a man has to pay five thalers for what formerly stood 
him in only —— there, I am at it again. I will be off to the 
Royal Opera House without more ado. 

I will, commence with a little bit of statistics. The winter 
season, properly so called, concluded on the 1st instant, Between 
that date and the 16th August of the year previous, there were 
170 representations, 160 being in German, and 10 in Italian. 
On the 160 German nights there were 37 different works con- 
tributed by 19 composers. Of these works Der Freischiitz was 
given 10 times; Belmonte und Constanze and Stradella, 9 times 
each ; Les Huguenots and Faust (here called Margarethe) 8 times 
each ; Fidelio and La Dame Blanche, 7 times each; Tannhiuser, 6 
times ; Robert le Diable, Lohengrin, Le Lac des Fees, La Juive, Il 
Barbiere, Joseph, and Czaar und Zimmermann, 5 times each; Die 





Magon, and Das Nachtlager in Granada, 4 times each; Orpheus, 
Don Pasquale, Der fliegende Hollinder, La Muette de Portici, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Il Trovatore, Mignon, and Hamlet, 3 times 
each ; Armide, Oberon, Rienzi, Medea, Hermione, and Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette, twice each; and Iphigenia in Aulis and Les Deux 
Journées, once each. Thus Gluck was represented by 3 works on 
6 evenings ; Beethoven by 1 work on 7 evenings ; Mozart by 4 
works on 20 evenings; Weber by 2 works on 12 evenings ; 
Cherubini by 2 works on 8 evenings ; Meyerbeer by 4 works on 
21 evenings; Wagner by 4 works on 16 evenings; Méhul by 1 
work on 5 evenings ; Auber by 3 works on 11 evenings ; Boieldieu 
by 1 work on 7 evenings ; Halévy by 1 work on 5 evenings ; Gounod 
by 2 works on 10 evenings; Ambroise Thomas by 2 works on 
6 evenings; Rossini by 1 work on 5 evenings; Verdi by 2 works 
on 6 evenings ; Kreutzer by 1 work on 4 evenings ; Lortzing by 1 
work on 5 evenings ; Flotow by 1 work on 9 evenings ; and Bruch 
by 1 work on 2 evenings. The Italian company—which was that 
under the management of Signor Pollini, and comprised Mdme, 
Artot, Signori Padilla, Bossi, and Vidal—played Don Pasquale, Il 
Barbiere, L’ Elisire, and Un Ballo in Maschera, twice each; and 
Otello and Itigoletto once each. 

Madame Mallinger is still one of the leading members of the 
company, and, though she may not hold undisputed sway over 
the public, like some of her fair rivals, there is no denying that 
one finds many here who greatly admire her talent. In fact, I 
may say that their name is legion ; for may not the number in a 
legion vary as much as the number in a regiment? She made 
her rentrée on the 8th March, the character selected being that 
of the heroine in M. Gounod’s Faust. I was not present on the 
occasion, but I am informed by a friend, that her reception was 
very cordial, and must have made her rejoice at having quitted 
St. Petersburgh, which she found aught but a bed of roses, and 
whither probably she would show no extraordinary eagerness to 
return, even were she offered an engagement. Of course, I can- 
not say for certain, but I do not consider it probable that she 
entertains the slightest wish to revisit the capital of the Czar. 
After her re-appearance in Faust, she worked steadily through 
the season, until she took her leave for a time, the opera being 
M. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, on the 29th April. When I say 
she worked steadily through the season, I must not omit to state 
that there was one break, when the state of her health compelled 
her to take a little rest. Another lady who left in April, but for 
good, is Mdlle. Brandt, who had been a member of the company 
for some years, and whose voice was as fruitful a source of 
diversity of opinion among experts as was the celebrated 
shield, gold on one side and silver on the other, for our old 
acquaintances, the two knights. Some said it was a soprano ; 
others asserted it to be a mezzo-soprano ; while others stoutly 
maintained it was a contralto. The lady herself appeared to 
consider it to be all three, for she sang a strange range of 
characters, including Donna Anna, Fidelio, and Eglantine, 
Azucena, Fides, and Ortrud. Why she leaves, I do not know, 
but I believe it is at her own wish, and to the regret of the 
management. 

Among the very few novelties produced since I last addressed 
you, that which, perhaps, excited the largest amount of curiosity 
was the Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas. To use a favourite 
expression with certain liners on the English press, public 
expectation was on tip-toe—a very painful position, I should 
say, for any person or persons, unless trained thereto like a ballet- 
girl, if they persisted in it for any time. Hamlet was well 
received on the first night. The principal parts, Hamlet and 
Ophelia, were well sustained by Herr Betz and Madlle, Grossi 
respectively ; the scenery was very beautiful and appropriate ; 
the ballet, invented by Herr Taglioni, was effective; and the 
stage-business testified to great thought on the part of the stage- 
manager, and toa proper number of rehearsals. Some of the 
papers were very favourable in their opinions, and most of them 
exceedingly fair and moderate even when not favourable. Still 
I do not think Hamlet will eventually draw money to the treasury, 
or become a stock piece. Critics acknowledge freely enough 
that the music is that of an experienced musician who knows 
what he is about; but they deny its inspiration ; the spark of 
genius, they say, is wanting. The pieces most liked were the 





Zauberflite, Le Nozze di Figaro, Le Prophite, L’Africaine, Le 





duet between Hamlet and Ophelia in the first act; the scene 
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with the Ghost; the ballet music, and the mad scene. 
But there is one thing the public loudly protest against, 
and that is the manner in which MM. Carré and 
Barbier have transformed and mutilated Shakespere’s great 
tragedy. In Paris this did not, of course, matter ; for, as a rule, 
Frenchmen are at the present day as incapable of appreciating 
our immortal dramatist as they were in the time of M. de Voltaire ; 
but the case is different in Germany. In Germany, Shakespere is 
as much a household word as he is in England ; German scholars 
are as well acquainted with his beauties as English scholars; and 
even the general public are no strangers to them, thanks to the 
marvellous translations they possess. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the book of MM. Carré and Barbier has been pro- 
nounced absurd, childish, and even beneath contempt. 

The next novelty—but not this season—will be Verdi’s Aida, 
Madame Mallinger playing the part of the heroine. And with 
this item of news, I beg to say, as I have so often said before in these 
columns, VALE. 

— 0: 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

A concert of vocal and instrumental music was given on the 
evening of the 23rd inst., in this magnificent building on behalf 
of the Royal National Hospital, at Ventnor, for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest. It was the fourth and last of the “ private 
evening concerts” (why so called, since the public have always 
attended them, it is not easy to explain) for the present season, 
and, on the whole, in an artistic sense, perhaps the most success- 
ful of the series. There was a brilliant and fashionable audience, 
although we should gladly have seen the hall more fully attended 
on such an occasion. Nevertheless, we have reason to hope that 
the excellent charity which does honour to the Isle of Wight will 
benefit considerably by the result. 

About the Royal Albert Amateur Orchestral Society, and its 
objects, we spoke in our notice of its first ‘* Private Evening 
Concert,” not very long ago. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, we need scarcely repeat, is not only the President, 
but takes his place among the principal violins, playing off the 
same desk as Mr, H. Enthoven, the excellent leader, or “chef 
Wattaque.” He did so the other night, and was the observed of 
all observers in the midst of a band of instrumentalists some 200 
in number, conducted by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, whose name is 
a guarantee of competence. The programme was an attractive 
one, and judiciously made out with regard to contrast and 
variety. It began with Rossini’s brilliant overture to La Gazza 
Ladra, the general execution of which, and even still more that 
of Auber’s prelude to his Chinese opera, Le Cheval de Bronze, 
proved that our amateurs are really progressing. In the overture 
to the Minnesinger, one of the most ingenious and stirring 
orchestral works of Sir Julius Benedict, the performance of 
which was conducted by the master himself, who was welcomed 
as he deserved, the amateur players, allowing for some occa- 
sionally trying passages, showed equal aptitude and spirit. The 
last thing set down for them was the popular march from Sir 
Michael Costa’s Li. 

One single incident, or non-incident, created general disap- 
pointment. It had been rumoured, and, indeed, if we are not 
mistaken, privately announced, that the Duke of Edinburgh was 
to play a solo on the violin, or, at least, to take a violin obbligato 
part in the ‘‘Ave Maria” which M. Gounod has constructed 
jap the first prelude in J. S. Bach’s “ 48 Preludes and Fugues.” 

is Royal Highness, however, did neither ; contenting himself 
to associate with the rest of the orchestra, like any ordinary 
fiddler. In revenge, the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” arranged for soprano, 
organ (Dr. Stainer, of St. Paul’s), pianoforte (Mr. G. F. 
Bambridge), and full orchestra, was so effectively given as to 
obtain an encore. The solo was intrusted to the Viscountess 
Folkestone, a lady who, while professedly an amateur, is 
evidently an accomplished mistress of her art. Her voice, though 
(as far as the vast proportions of Albert Hall would allow us to 
judge) not powerful, is of extremely agreeable quality, and her 
method of producing it is of the purest and most natural. Her 
intonation is invariably correct, and her ‘‘ mezza voce” perfect. 
In fact, M. Gounod himself could hardly have been otherwise 
than satisfied with her delivery of his graceful melody. In 
other instances—for example, ‘Ti prego,” Curschman’s familiar 





‘trio, in which she was associated with Mdlle. de Driesen 


(contralto) and Mr. Lionel Benson (tenor) ; “ Sweet spirit, hear 
my prayer,” from Vincent Wallace’s Lurline, for which, being 
again encored, she substituted “ Home sweet home;” and the 
quartet from Niedermayer’s Marie Stuart (with Mdlle. de Driesen, 
Messrs. Benson and Hardy), the Vicountess displayed the same 
excellent qualities. Among the vocal pieces worthy special 
mention was Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Looking back,” a song as 
engaging as it is plaintive, given with such genuine feeling by 
Mdlle. de Driesen that she was compelled to repeat it. Compo- 
sitions by Balfe, Handel, Virginia Gabriel, &c., were contributed 
by the same lady, Messrs. Lionel Benson and J. S. Hardy; but 
we cannot enter into further particulars. A solo on the great 
organ (minuet and variations by Handel), finely played by Dr. 
Stainer, being encored, a shorter solo was substituted by that 
thoroughly trained artist. A serenade by Volkmann, for stringed 
instruments, in four movements, the first of which (allegro mode- 
rato) is graceful and melodious, while the second, third, and 
fourth are of small value, completed the list of the instrumental 
morceau. 

The vocal solos without orchestra were, with a single exception, 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Sullivan, the exception 
being a lively air, ‘He that loves a rosy cheek,” sung by Mr 
Hardy, and composed by Mr. Lionel Benson, who himself took 
charge of it. It was nearly half-past 11 before the concert was 
over ; and the National Anthem had yet to come. 


ey eae 
THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION CONCERTS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The opening of the Dublin Exhibition, on Wednesday the 14th 
inst., gave occasion for the performance of Mendelssohn’s Athalie, 
with a chorus and band of nearly five hundred performers, The 
vast assemblage of rank and fashion which graced the beautiful 
building on the occasion were attracted to the concert-hall long 
before the hour appointed, hearing that the distinguished artists, 
Mdlle. Alvsleben, Miss Edith Wynne, and Mdlle. Demeric 
Lablache were to sing the leading parts. A more faithful 
rendering of this great work has rarely been heard in Dublin, 
whether we consider the numbers engaged in its performance, or 
the excellence of the artists. 

The orchestra was ably led by Mr. R. M. Levey; and the 
conductor, Mr. G. V. Lee, proved himself as careful and skilful 
as he had previously shown himself in training the chorus. Miss 
Emilie Glover and Mrs. Mackey presided at the harps, the effect 
of which added much to the local colouring of the work, particu- 
larly in the introductory movement, and in the chorus, ‘“ Blessed 
are they.” The march and final choruses wound up the perfor- 
mance effectively, 

In the evening there was a concert, with organ recital by Mr. 
Gater. ‘The artists were the same as in the morning, with the 
addition of Mr. Vernon Rigby and Signor Foli. ‘The same party 
gave aconcert on Saturday evening. Athalie is announced for 
repetition, 
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Stanzus for Music. 


I dreamt that I passed thro’ Fairy Land, 
My Love and I on our way, 

From this dull earth to a better sphere, 
And the Fairies bade us stay. 


~~ 


Le 


We lingered awhile in that bright land, 
My love and I were so gay, 

And almost forgot while tarrying there, 
We were only on our way. 


The fairies all sang from morn till night, 
So happy and blithesome they, 

With purest joy, and no evil thing, 
E’er shadow’d their cloudless day. 


*Twas too bright to last, for naught so chaste, 
Save in Heav’n is found, I deem, 

And this was true, for when I awoke, 
I saw it was all a dream!—M. A. BAINES« 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
( Communicated.) 

At a meeting of the General Committee, held at Birmingham on Saturday, 
Mr. Beale in the chair, the following outline scheme of the performances to be 
given in the Birmingham Town-hall on the four days ending the 29th of August 
next was submitted by the orchestral steward, Mr. Richard Peyton, jun., and 
approved :—Tuesday morning, Elijah ; evening, a new cantata, Fridolin, 
by Signor Randegger, and a miscellaneous selection, Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s new oratorio, Zhe Light of the World; evening, a miscel- 
laneous concert, including a short composition by Rossini and a symphony by 
Beethoven. Thursday morning, the Messiah ; evening, anew cantata, Zhe Lord 
of Burleigh, by Signor Schira, and miscellaneous selection, Friday morning 
Spohr’s cantata, God, Thou art great ; Haydn’s Imperial Mass ; and a new 
short choral work by Rossini. The second part will comprise a double chorus 
by Rossini, also new, and a selection of double choruses from Jsrael in Egypt. 
Friday evening, Judas Maccabeus, The whole of the choruses of Signor Schira’s 
cantata, The Lord of Burleigh, the subject of which is taken from the Laureate’s 
poem, and most of those comprised in Signor Randegger’s cantata, F’ridolin, have 
been in active rehearsal for some time past. Four short pieces, three sacred and 
one secular, by Rossini, which are entirely new to the British public, are com. 
prised in the programme. Two of those, from among the composer's unpublished 
posthumous works, will be heard for the first time in public. Most of the 
leading oratorio artists of the day have already signed engagements; and 
negotiations have been opened with other singers of note. Sir Michael Costa 


retains his post as conductor of the Festival. 
0 


MDLLE. CIABATTA. 


The death of Signor Ciabatta, the respected vocalist, was the occasion 
of a concert being given last Monday morning week, at St. James’s Hall, 
by his daughter, Mdlle. Ciabatta, who, by the sad bereavement that has 
befallen her, has, unhappily, experienced a considerable reverse of 
fortune. The concert was got up at the instance of Madame Puzzi, a 
warm friend of the deceased artist, and to whose kindly influence the 
presence of several of the most distinguished singers belonging to Her 
Majesty’s Opera was, no doubt, chiefly to be attributed. Signor 
Ciabatta, some years ago, when in a better state of health than it was 
his lot subsequently to enjoy, was occasionally heard in the concert- 
room, where, as a barytone of some pretension, he was listened to with 
pleasure; but of late his professional exertions were confined to teaching. 
tor which his accomplishments as a musician, and his long experience 
in such labours eminently qualified him. The programme of Monday 
was, of course, not distinguished by any features of novelty, but it was, 
nevertheless, very good of its kind, and afforded the friends and patrons 
of Malle, Ciabatta an opportunity of hearing a succession of operatic 
vocalities, sung as only the choicest singers of the age could be 
expected to sing them,and of the incessant repetition of which 
the public seems never destined to be weary. Madlle. Tietjens, 
who was in exzellent voice, was one of the queens of the day, and sang 
Pacini’s “Il soave e bel contento,’ which she decorated in her own 
superlatively adroit and ingenious manner, and Sullivan’s pathetic 
song, “ Guinevére.” Mdme. ‘I'rebelli was her chief associate, and how 
attractively that gifted contralto sings Gounod’s serenade, “ Quand tu 
chantes bercée,” and Offenbach’s chanson, “ C’est l’Espagne,” from Les 
Bavards, is well-known to most people. Upon this occasion she 
delivered them with all her best skill, and in the latter was loudly 
encored. In the course of the concert these two popular artists sang, 
minus the recitative, the duet from Semiramide, “ Giorno d’orrore,” and 
this too challenged the prescriptive fiat of repetition. Besides ‘Tietjens 
and Trebelli, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Mdlle. Alvina Valleria, and 
Malle. Marie Roze, were in commission, the first being encored in the 
‘Ombre légére,” from Dinorah, of which she is one of the most satis- 
factory of executants, the second giving Meyerbeer’s “ Robert, toi que 
jaime ”—hardly so exemplary a performance—and the third, a 
new and clever song by Cowen, called “Marie,” in which she 
was accompanied by the composer. The other Italian singers were 
Signor Gardoni, whose version of Gordigiani’s “ Impossible” 
was unimpeachable; Signor Medini, whose capital voice shone 
conspicuously in Donizetti's aria ‘Vieni, la mia vendetta;” 
Signor Agnesi, who gave a spirited reading of Mozart’s “ Non piu 
andrai”; Signor Cantoni, who was moderately successful in the 
romanza from Maria di Rohan, “Alma soave e cara”; Signor 
Fancelli, who revealed some good singing in Flotow’s ‘‘ M’appari”; 
and Signor Borella, whose delivery of the diverting aria 
buffa of De Giosa, “O che freddo,” ‘overflowed not only with 
humour but with the utmost technical excellence as a display of 
vocalization. ‘'he substitution of Cimarosa’s ‘Se fiato” for a duet by 





Ricci, was also another field in which Borella, aided by Agnesi, 
disported himself admirably. The native element consisted of Miss 
Purdy and Mr. Trelawny Cobham. The former young artist, whose 
improvement is making itself distinctly manifest, sang the somewhat 
sombre aria of Stradella, ** O del mio ardor,” with commendable taste and 
purity of expression—facts which the audience did not fail to recognize ; 
and the latter contributed the “Once again,” of Sullivan, which, 
hackneyed as it is becoming, never fails to please. The remainder ot 
the programme included a well known specimen or two of operatic 
part singing, and solos on the pianoforte and violoncello by Signors Tito 
Mattei and Paque: and the duties of conducting were vested in the 
skilled handsof Signors Vera, Pinsuti, and Ganz. The hall was well filled, 
and hence it may be presumed that the objects for which the concert 
was given were effectively answered. 
eens eee 


PAULINE LUCCA IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicagonesians are in raptures with Germany and England's 
special favourite, Pauline Lucca. Our “exchanges” give us no end of 
details of the brilliant success she has achieved. To reproduce them 
all would require an entire number of the Musical World. This we 
cannot afford ; but we are only too glad to give some extracts. Listen 
to the Chicago Tribune of May 11th:— 

“ A lively scene, not down on the programme, occurred at the matinee 
yesterday. The opera was The Daughter of the Regiment, with Mdme. 
Lucca as Maria. Her presentment of the part worked up the audience to an 
unusual degree of enthusiasm. Her singing of the German ballad of ‘ Mein 
Leib,’ by Gumbert, and the English ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ secured round 
after round of rapturous applause, and the stage was covered with flowers 
showered upon the prima donna. Before the noise had subsided, Mr. Louis 
Wahl, one of Chicago’s most prominent German citizens, stepped on the stage, 
and in a brief and exceedingly appropriate speech, presented Mdme. Lucca 
with a handsome diamond cross in the name of the citizens of Chicago, as a 
token not only of their appreciation of her eminent genius, but also of the 
personal knowledge of many of the donors of her good heart. Mdme. Lucca 
received the box containing the cross, pressed it to her bosom, and stepped to 
the front to make her acknowledgments. It was some moments before she 
could give expression to her thoughts. She then told simply that she was 
overwhelmed with the kindness exhibited to her in Chicago, that her heart 
was full of gratitude, and that she looked forward with pleasure to the time 
when she should return, She was very much affected, and brushed away the 
tears as she turned towards the piano, after wishing ‘ Prosperity to Chicago.’ 
The situation was becoming seriously pathetic when Ronconi, who took the 
part of the Sergeant, quickly relieved it by picking up a little bouquet, and 
presenting it to Mdme. Lucca on his own account, with a flourish that made 
her break out in a mirthful langh, which the house took up. The opera then 
proceeded with new spirit, and Mdme. Lucca was repeatedly called out at the 
dropping of the curtain. The lady will take away with her the most pleasant 
recollections of her Chicago friends.” 


The Inter-Ocean Journal speaks as follows about the final operatic 
performance of the season in Chicago :— 

“The opera season of five performances of Italian opera at MeVickers, 
under the direction of Mr. Maretzck, closed yesterday afternoon with Zhe 
Daughter of the Regiment, with Madame Lucca in the title role, The season 
has been a very decided success, artistically and pecuniarily. The audiences 
have been large, and on several occasions the house was uncomfortably crowded. 
The operas have been Faust, with Madame Lucca; Martha, with Miss Kellogg ; 
Mignon and Don Giovanni, with both prime donne ; and The Daughter of 
the Regiment, with Madame Lucca, The most serious objection to the season 
was that, with but one exception, no opera was presented in which Madame 
Lucca had not already appeared before the Chicago public. LA fricaine, The 
Huguenots, and Der Freischiitz hold a prominent place in this lady’s repertory, 
and it would have been gratifying if one or more of them had been presented. 
The main reason why this was not the case is to be found in Mr. Maretzek’s 
desire that the accessories of his operas should be complete and satisfactory, 
and he feared that this was impossible in the present season. Fortunately, the 
pleasure of seeing Madame Lucca in a wide range of operas is only deferred, 
and not lost. It is probable that she will return to Chicago some time during 
October. It is definitely arranged that Madame Lucca shall spend another 
year in America. Although the lady is announced in an extended list of 
operatic stars to appear in London during the summer season, she will not 
return to Europe. She will spend the summer months among the mountains 
in absolute rest, and resume, under Mr. Maretzek’s management, in the fall 
season. Mr. Maretzek will retain M. Jamet and Signor Vizzani in his com- 
pany, and will add a new tenor, a new prima donna, and a new contralto, 
thus strengthening his organization for the coming season. Madame Lucca 
has made a deep impression on the Chicago musical public, which will welcome 
her back at all times with a glad and enthusiastic reception.” 


Japan.—It report be true, a company of capitalists has been formed 
for the purpose of erecting an Italian operahouse at Yeddo. 
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THE CHARITY CHILDREN IN ST. PAUL'S. 
(Zo the Editor of “ The Times,”) 


Sir,—One of the most popular services in any Cathedral in England 
was—l wish I could say is—the annual gathering of the parochial 
school children from all the parishes of London. For some reason 
unknown to the public, the present Dean, or the gentleman who 
controls and manages the Cathedral services, has puta stop to this 
service. It was not a very magnificent service; it was destitute of all 
pomp; it did not offer the highest musical treat to professional musicians; 
it was not even the highest idea of Anglican worship ; but it was very 
interesting to the public, who, once in a year, saw the children of their 

or neighbours in their new school dress (some of them far prettier 
than the costly costume with which most well-to-do young women 
bedizen themselves now-a-days), with bouquets in their hands, and the 
parish clergyman and the parish beadle and the chief parishioners 
leading them. And it was still more interesting and very touching to 
those inside the Cathedral who heard the children sing, with their best 
voices, their Hosannas under the great dome of our chief national 
church; and, moreover, it made thousands take an interest in the 
schools which were under the fostering care of the national Church; and 
many who had never been inside a cathedral, or even seen a Dean, 
blessed the children as they passed on their way to sing their annual 
song of thanksgiving, and felt, indeed, that many charges against the 
Church were well answered when they had this annual evidence before 
their eyes of the Church’s work. ‘Thousands of good, hard-working 
fellows, as they passed them in the streets, and saw the cabs, omnibuses, 
and carts all waiting for the children, as loyally as if a royal procession 
were passing, were reminded of the existence of a cathedral which 
belonged to the people of London, and of a national Church itself, It is 
not much that the cathedral bodies do to make the influence of their 
beautiful churches felt by the “common people,” and in this great 
“province covered with houses” the relative influence of even so 
magnificent a church as St. Paul’s is very little—so little, indeed, that 
some good reason must be given for the abandonment of anything that 
makes that little more. 

I have heard two reasons assigned for giving up these services— 
1, That they cost more than they produced, which I cannot believe, 
as there was generally a surplus to be divided among the schools. 
2. That the voices of so many children made bad music ; and that in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s nothing but the highest class of 
music should be heard. I hope this last excuse is not the true one, as 
I venture to think that, to a greater and better audience than the Dean 
and Chapter and even the best musicians who go to the church dedi- 
cated to that Apostle who, better than any other man, understood his 
Master’s words about ‘‘ worshipping God in spirit and in trath,” the 
songs of the little street children in Jerusalem singing out their glad 
Hosannas were more acceptable than the choir of angels. The very 
stones of St. Paul’s ought to cry out if the Dean and Chapter compel 
the little school children of London “ to hold their peace.” Faithfully 
yours, Septimus Hansarp. 

Rectory, Bethnal Green. 


—0o— 


DRAMATIC IMPROBABILITY. 
(To the Editor of the “Daily Telegraph.”) 


Str,—I trust my motive in troubling you with this communication 
will not be misinterpreted, and that 1 shall not be considered thin- 
skinned if [ point out, through the medium of your widely-spread and 
influential paper, to those critics who, in their remarks on my drama, 
Fine Feathers, have dwelt at length on the play’s improbability, a few 
facts on the subject which may also possess some interest for the general 
as well as the theatrical reader. 

Cibber’s « Careless Husband” presents a case of gross improbability. 
A husband is discovered by his wife asleep under circumstances 
peculiarly calculated to arouse her indignation. She simply places a 
handkerchief over his face. Dr. Johnson was then a boy, but had he 
been old enongh to have expressed an opinion, the great lexicographer 
would, no doubt, have scouted the lady’s conduct as “ outrageously 
improbable.” He lived, however, to descant in laudatory terms upon 
the actual fact which occurred later on in his life, and Boswell records 
his sentiments. 

_The “improbability” of the clergymen’s conduct at Vauxhall, in 
Fielding’s Amelia (chapter 9), where he threatens the oftender with 
personal chastisement, regretting that he has him not ina “ proper 
place,” where he ‘would strike a blow, and a pretty hard one, too,” 
has been held up as a blot upon the novel. Such remarks from a clergy- 
man, and such a clergyman, were out of all improbability, About 
twenty years after Fielding’s death a certain Parson Bates had 
an altercation with a gentleman at Vauxhall, and the affair was fought 
out in the rooms of the fashionable bully, who substituted for his own 
proper person a muscular Irish footman. It is pleasant to find that the 








footman was thoroughly well thrashed by the parson. ‘his highly 
improbable incident is recorded in Macaroni’s Magazine. 

‘Laking a leap from the days of Fielding to those of his great 
follower, Thackeray, may I remind your readers of the universal sneers 
with which the most improbable accident to a coach, with a will 
hidden in the bulging projection at the back, that changes the fortune 
of a family, was received by most critics. For such a writer as 
Thackeray to hide a will in the “‘ sword-box” of a coach ; to make the 
vehicle break down and defy probability by such illegitmate melo- 
dramatic means, was really asking too much of his readers. Within 
a year of the publication of the book a coach did break down, and a 
will was found in precisely the way described by the novelist, changing 
the fortunes of a family in the most improbable manner. The fact was 
recorded in the Times. 

From Thackeray to Dickens is a natural step. The latter writer, 
it may be assumed, little knew, when he made Sam Weller tell the 
story of the obstinate muflin-eater, who blew out his brains on principle, 
when he could no longer blow Aimself out on muffins, that this 
ridiculous improbability had actually occurred. ‘The true story is told 
in “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” In a romance published over two 
hundred years ago, the maddest improbability occurs, Two lovers 
actually communicate by electric telegraph—magnet, letters, dial, 
complete. Addison translates this monstrous absurdity in No. 241 of 
his “Spectator,” ridiculing it, as a matter of course. ‘The original 
hag appears in “ The Prolusions of Strada,” a writer who died 
in : 

It is an ‘‘ easy descent ” from these great names to the humble writer 
who now addresses you, but, Sir, I may state that the improbable 
incident of the changed children, the production of the Doctor's 
notebook to settle the right of the true claimant to large estates, and 
other absurdities in my drama, are embodied in the instructions 
to counsel contained in a bighly interesting, but of course utterly 
impossible, brief at present in my possession. I have many other 
improbable facts ready to record if necessary, and the word “ claimant ” 
seems in itself to suggest further remarks upon the subject; but I fear 
I have already trespassed too much upon your crowded columns. I 
have written this in no spirit of opposition to my critics, whose 
generous appreciation of my endeavours to amuse an audience I should 
indeed be ungrateful not to cordially acknowledge, but simply because 
I imagine a case may be often made out for even the most desperate 
dealers in ‘* Improbability.”—I am, Sir, obediently yours, 

Garrick Club, May 15. Hy. J. Byron. 

—)- — 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

Str,—In justice to a highly talented composer, I beg to state that 
Lady John Scott wrote the words of “ Annie Laurie’—altered from 
Allan Cunningham—as well as the music.—Yours truly, JR. E.L. 

P.S,— Vide your last number. 


Le 


‘“ ANOTHER WORLD.” 

(From “Public Opinion.”) 

This isa curious and remarkable volume, giving a de- 
scription of the novel system of society existing in “ the 
star city of Montalluyah.” The inhabitants of this city are 
very peculiar, and their manners and customs, as described 
from the vivid imagination of “ Hermes,” are well worth 
studying. Of course the writer assures the reader that his 
work describes a state of affairs in actual existence—writers 
of this class of books always do; but it is fair to say that the 
present narrative is as plausible as such a wholly fictitious 
narrative can be. It is not only novel, but is also thoughtful 





i i ; 


} 
¢ and ingenious. Hermes’ ideal world is well worth knowing ; 
2? the arrangements are so fresh and diverting, and not a 
§ few so extremely beautiful, that one wishes they could be 
¢ transplanted to this eorely afflicted world of dull reality. 
§ Sanitary laws are well kept in Montalluyah, while advanced 
§ science contributes in no slight degree to the prosperity 
of the highly-favoured race. ‘I'he morals of the people are 
also looked after with particular care; and young ladies 
5 are preserved from ill-assorted marriages by a principle of 
selection which weeds out bad husbands, We are told 
something of the state of education and the fine arts in 
§ the star city; and there are several other subjects treated in 
{ an extremely clever and diverting style. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S 


Pimnoforte Recitals, 
ATR. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 


{ that the remaining Recitals of his Thirteenth Series will take place 
on the following Afternoons :— 
Fripay, June 6, | 
Faipay, June 13, 


Fripay, June 20. 


SIXTH RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 6, 1878. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


QUARTET, in F minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello Mendelssohn, 
Mr Cuarves Hatie, Madame Norman-Nerupa, Herr Straus, and Herr Daubert. 
SONATA, in E minor, for pianoforte alone Weber, 
Mr. Cuarves HALLE, 
SONATA, in A major, Op. 30, No. 1, for pianoforte and violin 
Mr. CuarLes Haus and Madame Norman- Nerupa. 
SOLO, pianoforte—Preambulum, Tempo di Minuetto, Passepied, and 
Courante in G major 


Beethoven, 


Bach, 
Mr. Cuarves HALLE. 
TRIO, in G minor, Op. 110, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ., Schumann, 
Mr. Cuartes Hatie, Madame Norman-Nervupa, and Herr Davuzert. 


Sofa Stalls, 7s. Balcony, 3s. Area, 1s 


Tickets at Cuapret. and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Mircuety’s, 33, Old Bond 
Street; OLLivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keita, Prowse and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; 
e Buildings; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly, 





NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION OF “ANOTHER WORLD.” 


In 1 vol. Post 8vo, price 12s., 


“ANOTHER WORLD;” 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY OF MONTALLUYAH. 
BY HERMES. 


“ A very curious book, very cleverly written. . . . Likely to contain hints 
on a vast number of subjects of interest.to mankind.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* Hermes is a really practical philosopher, and utters many truths that must 
be as useful to this sublinary sphere as to those of another world. . . . Of bis 
powers of narrative and expression there can be no doubt.”—Morning Post. 

“A romance of science. . . . Few volumes that have eyer come under our 
hands are more entertaining to read or more difficult to criticise.” —Suwnday 
Times. 

“We can recommend ‘ Another World’ as decidedly clever and original.”— 
Literary World. 

‘* Whether one reads for information or amusement, ‘ Another World’ will 
attract and retain the attention. It reminds one somewhat of Swift’s 
‘ Gulliver,’ without the grossness and the ill-nature.”— Standard. 

*** Another World’ can be safely recommended as sure to afford amusement, 
combined with no little instruction.” Eeho. 

‘** Hermes’ is to be congratulated upon having written with much ingenuity 
and descriptive power. ‘The book will doubtless attract, as, indeed, it de- 
serves, a good deal of attention.”—Court Circular. 

“. +. We might quote much more, and fill many columns from this curious 
work, but we have, probably, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers, who will, we have no doubt, speedily procure it, and peruse for them- 
selves the fanciful and elaborate descriptions of the author. Many amusing 
and clever suggestions are embodied in its pages, and we cannot help suspecting 
that some of the ingenious speculations regarding the Star Worlds are intended 
by the author as good-humoured satires upon the familiar institutions of this 
hum-drum every-day life of ours.” —Zra, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SUMMER CONCERTS. 
THIRD CONCERT—THIS DAY—SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1873, 


PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE, “ William Tell” .. eS nf os 
CHORUS, * Gipsy Life’—-Tnt CrystaL Patace Cuoir 
ARIA, “ Nobil Signor” (Zes Huguenots)—Malle, Macvitz .. 
ARIA, “ Salve Dimora” ( Faust)—Signor IraLo CAMPANINI 
ARIA, ‘ Ah, fors e lui ( Traviata)—Mdile. Ostava Torrtant 
INCIDENTAL MUSIC to the Merchant of Venice .. ° 
ARIA, “‘ Di Provenza”’ (7raviata)—Signor Menvioroz .. ae 
PART SONG, “The Hunt is up” (Jfay Day)-—Tue CrystaL 

PaLace Cnorr .. ae as * A ia ne x 
CONCERTSTUCK for PIANOFORTE—Mr. Cuaries HALLE .. 
SCENA, ‘‘ D’amor sull’ ali Rosee,” ** Miserere, e Ah! che la Morte” 

( Trovatore)—Malle, OstavA Torktant, Signor CaMPANINI, and 

the CrystaL Patace Cuorr .. ae “A ke ee ne 
ALLEGRO VIVACE “ 

Conductor .. 


Rossini. 
Schumann, 

Meyerbeer. 
Gounod, 

Verdi. 

A. S, Sullivan. 
Verdi. 


Macfarren, 
Weber, 


Verdi 
Schubert, 


Mr. Mayys, 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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\ USICAL taste may be defined as being that capacity 
I by which we select the best in music, according to the 
most improved standard of the age in which we live. It 
may be further amplified and particularized into place, 
capacity, and occasion. What would be perfect taste at 
one time would be in bad keeping at another. How melan- 
choly and chilling the silence that pervades the family circle 
when some beloved member of it has recently been removed 
by death! It is always hard work and harrowing to the 
feelings to sit down to music for the first time after such 
painful visitations. The first sound of the long-neglected 
instrument, as it sorrowfully responds to the trembling 
touch, falls strangely on the bereaved heart. ‘The dashing 
song and the jovial hunting air may be correctly performed, 
but at such an hour of sadness they shock both taste and 
feeling. Some deep-toned and solemn strain, breathing 
resignation, is alone suitable for the first music after the 
loss of a friend. When we are called upon to worship God, 
good taste demands that all musical ornament connected 
with His praise shall be chastened by the severest criticism. 
Anything light or trivial ill becomes the occasion ; and only 
that music is fitting which at once expresses and stimulates 
the adoration, reverence, and love due to the Supreme. In 
all musical matters good taste requires us to heed the con- 
scientious scruples of those with whom we are brought in 
contact; and here we may censure a practice to which 
amateurs are sometimes addicted. If those to whom 
we refer happen to know how to inflict annoyance 
by means of the art they pretend to love, they will, 
if possible, contrive to do so. Let such a thing be 
far from us. ‘There is vexation enough in the world. 
Good taste may also be viewed in its relation to capa- 
city. Many a fine voice is lost in trying to execute 
music unsuited to its qnality and register; and 
many a performer is set down as a poor player simply 
because he attempts that which is outside his capacity. Let 
people ascertain what their powers really are, and, having 
done so, confine themselves to the work for which nature 
intended them. ‘There is plenty of music within the com- 
pass of ordinary powers, and there are plenty of songs for 
every kind of voice. Livery bird to his own note the round 
world round. It is alaw of nature that for everything there 
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is a place and season ; and his taste is simply vitiated who 
offends this canon of universal being. 

From taste to expression is a short step. Expression is 
more than an affair of mechanism. It is the pouring forth 
of the soul through the medium of musical sounds. Musical 
compositions are of infinite degrees of value, but the feeling 
of the best, as of the worst, depends upon the executive 
artist. A man without deep feeling and strong passion can 
never be a great performer. Expression is the fire and 
mettle of the steed ; taste is the hand that holds the reins. 
The one is the channel, the other the stream. The one is 
the gem, the other the lapidary. Setting aside the difference 
which must result from the varying state of human feeling, 
who has not been struck with the different impression which 
two artists will produce by the execution of the same piece ? 
But in contrast with this is the no-effect made by some 
mere performing machine, who, if he ever had anything in 
him like passion and sentiment, has long since lost it in the 
jar and discord of life. He sits down to a composition 
which has made men weep a thousand times, but not a 
dimmed eye responds to his appeal. There is no flow of 
soul; and to hear even the noblest music thus interpreted 
is like gazing upon “ fleshless bones and ribs,’’ where there 
should be a beautiful human form. 

—) 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Tue work done at both Opera-houses during the week just 
passed has been of a somewhat routine order, consisting mostly of 
repetitions. We are now passing through that period of every 
season which, though very active, presents the least interest to 
lovers of novelty. The “stars” have arrived, and their first 
business is to go the round of popular characters, repeating the 
process as often as may be needful till the promised novelties are 
ready. So, while Madame Patti awaits the production of Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, and Madame Nilsson awaits J/ Talismano 
—or, at least, Mignon—we have them in familiar characters over 
and over again. The audience do not show the least disposition 
to complain because the new things are delayed. Indeed, it would 
appear as if they rather preferred old acquaintances. But this is 
characteristic of an opera audience, who hate the trouble of 
mastering a new plot, and of getting new melodies into their 
heads. Give them a familiar story and familiar themes, which 
necessitate no mental exertion of any kind, and they are happy. 
Of course, we except the gallery, and the very few amateurs who 
may be found elsewhere, from this statement ; but the gallery is 
hardly in ‘‘the house,” and the amateurs are too few for con- 
sideration. It is to be presumed that the novelties promised will, 
nevertheless, make their appearance :—Les Diamans de la Couronne 
and Moise at Covent Garden; and Balfe’s posthumous work at 
Drury Lane. Should this be the case, the season may fairly put 
in a claim for distinction on the ground that it has not proved 
altogether barren of musical interest. 





Tue New York Arcadian has the following remarks upon the 
performance of one of those ‘lay figures” of the stage, who 
think that acting consists in a display of millinery, and spend 
five times the amount of their salary on overdressing their 
parts :— 

“One of the rules which rhetoric lays down for the propermanagement of the 
personages in a drama, is that no character shall be made to leave the stage 
or to enter, without a definite purpose, appreciable to the spectator. Mrs. 
Abbott has applied this rule to her own advantage most relentlessly, for she 
never abandons the scene except for the very obvious purpose of changing her 
dress. In the course of four acts she manages to mount not less than five 
costumes, and probably the audience would have borne it with equanimity had 
she displayed fifteen instead. As the evening wore on,and more and more 
of the wardrobe was seen, the audience began to inspect the playbills more 
attentively, wondering how long the thing was going to last, and speculating 
at what act it would give signs of weakness and decay. We feel how 
triumphant it is to be able to add that Mrs. Abbott's costumary held out to 
the last, and that in the final act it was as heterogeneous as a dollar store, 
and as gorgeous as a gift enterprise. To throw metaphor aside, Mrs. Abbott's 





costumes were five in number, and among the most brilliant and expensive yet 
seen upon the New York stage. What that acting must have been which 
permits us to take refuge in these remarks, we leave the public to conjecture. 
An effort of this kind does not come within the domain of art.” 

—_—Oo-—— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Precocious talent—especially if it be musical talent—is a dangerous 
possession, because easily misemnployed, and we are far from sure that 
any stimulus ought to be given to it by publicapplause. ‘The history of 
art is full of examples which go to prove that the forcing of a prema- 
turely-developed and finely-strung organisation almost inevitably 
produces mischief. We must not, therefore, be supposed to approve 
the exhibition of wonderful children when we record the success 
gained at the Beethoven Rooms, last Tuesday evening week, by two 
“infant pianists,” the Misses Molyneux. These very young per- 
formers have remarkable talent, combined with remarkable memories ; 
both gitts being strikingly shown in the course of a “ recital,” 
cou prising selections from Bach, Handel, Benedict, and other masters. 
Their musical intelligence and feeling are of a high order, and, 
provided they have the careful and judicious training specially called 
for, the art may eventually possess in them exponents of high rank. 
A great responsibility rests upon the guardians of such clever 
children.—Daily Telegraph, 


Mr. anp Mrs. R. Buacrove’s annual concert took place on 
Wednesday week, in the Beethoven Looms, and attracted a 
very full audience. The programme was one of genuine interest, 
classical and popular selections being mixed with the good 
judgment necessary to please a crowd of miscellaneous hearers. 
A MS. quintet in D major, by Mr. E. Silas, led off, and was ably 
performed by Mrs. Blagrove (piano) Messrs. Dando (violin) Zerbini 
(viola), Daubert (violoncello), and R. Blagrove (concertina). We 
noticed this work when it was produced not long ago atone of M. 
Gounod’s concerts, and need only say now that it is a work of 
distinguished merit. The effect of the concertina may have called forti 
a variety of opinions, but there could be no question at all as regards 
the skill of the performer. Mr, Blagrove is a perfect master of the 
instrument, and if anything could give the concertina classic rank it 
would be such playing as his, Mr. and Mrs. Blagrove (the latter one 
of our best native pianists) were heard together in Sydney Smith's 
brilliant Duo Concertante, on airs from Mirella; and Mr. Blagrove also 
played his own MS, fantasia, Recollections of Scotland, with admirable 
taste and skill. The lady’s solos were an Impromptu by Chopin, and 
Stephen Heller’s Transcription of Schubert’s Z’ruite, in both of which 
her remarkable ability received ample recognition. ‘The concert-givers 
were assisted by the following vocalists :—Misses Matilda Scott, Abbie 
Whinnery, Atkins, and Isabella Westbrook. 


Tue Sr. Jouy’s Woop Socrery or Musicians gave a concert on 
Wednesday week, at their rooms, Lyndenhurst, St. John’s Wood. 
Each executant wore a fancy dress, The first part opened with Sidney 
Smith’s lively pianoforte duet, Gaieté de Ceur, well played by Misses 
E. Folley and Percival. The little Australian pianist, Miss A. L, Okey, 
in Wely’s Noce du Village, and one or two other pieces, delighted 
all present. ‘The song of “The Beacon,” by Miss Piatti, was 
deservedly encored. Miss Phillips and Mdlle. Fonliere, in Balfe’s duet, 
“She is fooling thee,” were excellent. Miss Pritchard, in “ The song 
of May,” sang with taste. A Mr. Reynolds displayed a good tenor 
voive in ‘Alice, where art thou?” and Mesdames Lucy Parish, 
Auber, Edith and Ethel Shield, Emeline Thomas, Percival, 
Alice Mordaunt, Payter, Therese Hodson, Fonliere, Piatti, F. Lucombe, 
Courtenaye, Peters, with Messrs. John Barrow, M. Barlet, Guy 
Harrington, and C. Bell, contributed to the programme. Mr. G. 
Lansdowne Cottell and Mr. Charles Thorpe accompanied the vocal 
music. 


Miss Heten Hocanrn’s (Mrs. R. C. Roney) annual concert took place 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tuesday last, before 
acrowded and fashionable audience, who listened with attention to 
a programme which the bénéficiaire put forth to gratify and conciliate 
the various tastes of her numerous friends and patrons. The concert 
commenced with Blangini’s well-known duet, “ Per valli per boschi,” 
given by Miss Edith Holman-Andrewsand Mr. Selwyn Graham. Miss 
Helen D’Alton displayed her voice to advantage in a new ballad by 
Signor Barri; Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Katherine Poyntz, 
Miss Minna Poole, Miss Jose Sherrington, Miss Abbie Whinnery, Mdlle 
Nita Gaetano, and Miss Susan Pyne, gratified the audience by their 
excellent interpretation of songs by Meyerbeer, Mozart, Zimmermann, 
Ward, Gounod, &. The Misses Edith and Gertrude Holman-Andrews 
sang remarkably well Sir Julius Benedict's popular duet, “The ties of 
friendship” (accompanied by the composer), as did Miss Edith a song by 
Blumenthal, and Miss Gertrude gave the well-known Irish ballad, 
“Robin Adair” (accompanied by Mrs, Holman-Andrews), with un- 
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affected simplicity, and gained the sympathies of the audience. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby sang “ Salve dimora casta e pure” (Faus/), in his usual 
excellent style. Mr, G. Weidge, who possesses a deep baritone voice, 
sang with effect Meyerheer’s “‘ The Monk” (in German), and a song by 
Mr. L. Emanuel, “In England I was born.” Signor Gardoni delighted 
everyone by his exquisite vocalization of Signor Badia’s serenata, 
“ Canto per te.” He was in excellent voice, was beautifully accompanied 
by Sir Julius Benedict, and was called upon unanimously to repeat the 
cong. Mr. Selwyn Graham, in Molique’s ‘Soft blue eyes,” gave 
evident proof of improvement. Miss Elizabeth Philp gave her own 
song, “ Restored ;” Mr. Raynham, Miss Alice Lee’s « Parting ;” and Miss 
Poyutz, Miss Kate Ward’s** Watching”. Miss Lila Hutton displayed 
brilliant execution in a waltz by Chopin; Signor ‘lito Mattei delighted 
all present by his performance of two of his brilliant solos, and Mr. Val 
Nicholson gave a violin solo by De Beriot with effect. Mr. Edward 
Howell played a solo on the violoncello to perfection. His beautiful 
tone and perfect execution were deservedly applauded with enthusiasm. 
Mr. John Thomas gave Parish Alvar’s grand Study, “Il Mandolina,” 
with his usual excellence, and the concert concluded with Balft’s trio, 
“Through the World,” sung by Miss K. Poyntz, Messrs, Selwyn 
Graham, and G. Weidge. Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. L. Emanuel, and 
Mr. Hargitt accompanied, and Mrs. Holman-Andrews accompanied the 
vocal music on the pianoforte. 

Tue first of Mr, Otto Booth’s concerts of chamber music was given 
in St. George’s Hall on Thursday week, and attracted a fair audience. 
The programme, a good one, commenced with Haydn’s quartet in D 
minor for two violins, viola, and violoncello, admirably executed 
by Messrs. Booth, Dando, Blagrove, and Pezze, and much applauded. 
Leonard’s violin solo, Souvenir de LHaydn, was capitally played by 
Mr. Otto Booth. The other instrumental pieces were Mendelssohn’s 
trio in C minor for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and Mozart’s quartet 
in D (No. 7) for two violins, viola, and ’cello. ‘Lhe vocalist was Miss 
Purdy, who sang “ O del mio dolce ardor” (Stradella), and F. Cowen’s 
‘ Marguerite,” and was much applauded after each. Mr. H. Parker was 
the conductor. The second concert is announced for Thursday evening, 
June 5. 

Mp... Bonpy, one of our most able and intelligent resident foreign 
pianists, gave her annual concert on Saturday last, at St. George’s Hall, 
which was fully attended by her friends and patrons. The concertopened 
with a quartet in A minor, Op. 48, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, by Frederick Kiel, a composer whose name we do not 
remember often to have seen in the programmes of the present day. 
The quartet is a work of merit, and it received every justice from the 
executants, Mdlle. Bondy, Messre. Joseph Ludwig, Zerbini, and 
Vieuxtemps. Mdlle. Bondy played, as solo, Beethoven’s sonata in E 
flat, Op. 81, with true artistic feeling, obtaining great applause after 
each movemont, and then gave consecutively, Bach’s prelude and fugue 
in C sharp minor, Schumann’s “ Grillen,” and Chopin’s etude in G 
flat minor, proving herself an able executant in each piece, all so 
difficult, and so different in style and character. Mdlle. Bondy finished 
the concert with a brilliant performance of Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s “ Erl King,” which was most enthusiastically and deservedly 
applauded. Herr Joseph Ludwig gave a violin solo (Brahms and 
Joachim) on Hungarian dances, which displayed his executive powers 
to advantage, and M. Vieuxtemps a solo on the violoncello, on an air 
by Donizetti. Mdlle. Bondy had, in the vocal portion of her 
programme, the servicesof Miss Arnim, a young German vocalist, who 
possesses a capital contralto voice, which she displayed to great 
advantage in Handel’s song, “Son confusa Pastorella,” Schumann’s 
lieder ‘* Sonuenschien,” and “Ich grolle nicht.” Miss Jessie Royd, 
in Lynette’s song (Louisa Gray), and in a song by Mrs. Macfarren, 
was favourably received. Mr. A. Barth presided at the pianoforte. 


Miss ELEaNor ArmsTRONG, a young vocalist who deserves to be 
oftener heard in public, gave her annual concert at St. George’s Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, May 27, when her friends welcomed her cordially. 
Miss Armstrong was assisted by her sister, Miss Catharine Armstrong, 
who made her first appearance in London on the occasion, Mdile. 
Angéle, Mr. ‘Trelawny Cobham, Signors Federici and Caravoglia, as 
vocalists; and as instrumentalists, Signor Tito Mattei (pianoforte), 
Herr Louis Ries (violin), Monsieur Albert (violoncello),and HerrSvendsen 
(flute). The Misses Armstrong sang the duet from Figaro, “ Sull’ aria,” 
and, as may be imagined, obtained the sympathies of the audience. 
Not, we must say, from mere friendly interest in the sisters, but also 
from the artistic style in which they gave Mozart’s charming effusion. 
Miss E. Armstrong contributed also Paccini’s “ I] soave e bel contento” 
(Didone abbandonata), for which she was recalled ; Bishop's “ Ye little 
virds” (flute obdligato beautifully played by Herr Svendsen), which she 
was called upon to repeat, and several other concerted pieces. Miss 
Catharine Armstrong exhibited her vocal proficiency in Beethoven’s 
“ Ah, perfido,” in which she pleased so much that she was unanimously 
recalled, and gave Rossini’s “Una voce pocofa,” which exhibited her florid 














vocalization to advantage. She also joined Signor Federici in the 
duet, “ La ci darem Ja mano” (Don Giovanni), and acquitted herself 
entirely to the satisfaction of the audience. The programme was too long 
to give a detailed notice of all that was in it, but we must single out for 
praise Mozart’s “ O cara immagine” (Mr. Trelawny Cobham), a song 
by Signor Barri (Signor Caravoglia), anda flute solo (Herr Svendsen), 
The accompanists of the vocal music on the pianoforte were Herr W. 
Ganz, Signor Romano, Signor Vera, and Mr. Hullet. 

THe programme that M. Alexandre Billet submitted to his 
subscribers on the occasion of his second “ pianoforte recital,” which 
took place on Tuesday afternoon in St. George’s Hall, was quite as 
interesting as that provided on the occasion of his first appeal to 
public favour this season. Schubert and Beethoven were finely 
represented by their respective works, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncelli, and Op. 110 for pianoforte solo; whilst the interest of 
the modern school was sustained by the presentation of Rubinstein's 
sonatain D major, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violoncello. ‘That M. 
Billet is not only a master of his art, but one of the most admirable 
and well informed pianists of the day, is well known; and it is only 
necessary to ally his name with the classical composers to recall some 
of the most agreeable associations connected with the concert-room. 
Abstruse and difficult to understand as both Schubert and Beethoven 
occasionally are, M. Billet, in the two works which occupied the 
principal part of the programme on Tuesday afternoon, succeeded in 
gaining for them thorough appreciation, by his invariably accurate 
execution, musician-like playing, and exquisite taste, fairly enchanting 
the audience. Ina Scherzo by Chopin (Op. 20), and Weber’s famous 
Polacca in E, M. Billet’s pleasing touch and brilliant execution were no 
lessenthusiastically recognized. Mr. H. Holmes’s fine violin playing, and 
M. Paque’s no less excellent violoncello playing, contributed to the 
success of this Recital.” Some singing by Miss Purdy most pleasantly 
varied the attractions. Mr. Alfred Gilbert accompanied in his usual 
artistic style. 

Ayoett Town Institution, Brixron.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was 
given on Monday by the Brixton Choral Society, under the direction 
of Dr. William Lemare. The principal vocalists were Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Adelaide Newton, and Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Robert 
Hilton. It is needless to say that, with such names, the soli parts were 
most efficiently represented, and it is only due to the members of the 
choir to admit that the general rendering of the choruses was satis- 
factory. Dr. Lemare announces a concert for the 9th proximo, rather 
out of the beaten track of musical entertainments here, and comprising 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie, the illustrative verses to which will be read by 
Mr. Robert Stroud, and the solos taken by Misses Ellen Horne, Agnes 
Drummond, and Adelaide Newton; and Mr. H. 1. Craven’s operetta, 
in one act, called Pride and Policy, for which Dr, Lemare has composed 
the music. 

Messrs, CHARLES AND ARrTHUR Le JEUNE, in conjunction with Mr. 
C. W. Le Jeune, gave the first of “Three Recitals” announced by 
them, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday morning, May 29th. 
The clever young artists went through a programme of varied interest, 
and introduced several compositions for their ‘‘ Orchestral Combina- 
tion,” as they entitle it, with great effect. Mr. Arthur Le Jeune 
played two pianoforte pieces, “Joyous Life” (his own composition), 
and ‘Silver Bells” (Webli), shewing himself an excellent pianist 
and a pleasing composer, in addition to his other accomplishments. Mr. 
Charles Le Jeune’s organ performances were as usual remarkably 
clever. He gave a “Grand March” of his own composition and an 
Andante by Batiste; and was rewarded by applause well deserved. 
The pieces for the ‘‘ Orchestral Combination” were a composition by 
Arthur Le Jeune, ‘ La Gaité,” the overture to Zampa ; an arrange- 
ment of airs from Jl Trovatore, and a ‘‘ Grand March” by Kalliwoda. 
In each of these they had the valuable co-operation of Mr. C. W. 
Le Jeune. The programme was interspersed with some “vocalisms” by 
the clever contralto, Miss Enriquez, and the “ Recital ” altogether gave 
complete satisfaction to all present. ‘The next is announced for Friday 
morning, June 18th, 

Mapame Puzzi’s annual morning concert wasgiven on Monday, May 26, 
and, as usual, attracted a distinguished and fashionableaudience. The 
locale was St. George’s Hall, and the artists were, nearly all, popular 
Italian Opera singers, assisted by afew English and Frenchartists. lt isim- 
possible to enumerate all the “ good things” Madame Puzzi provided for 
her patrons, but wecan say thatthe programme was oneevidently entirely 
to their taste, judging by the satistaction expressed on all sides. Among 
the Italians, Madame Trebelli came off with éclat, after singing ‘« C’est 
L’Espagne,” Signor Rota after ‘A tanto amor” (La Favorita), and Signor 
Gardoni after “Canto per te” (Badia); among the French, Mdlie. 
Marie Roze pleased greatly in Mr. Cowen’s song, “‘ Marie” (accompanied 
by the composer), Signor Naudin in a canzonet from Fra Diavolo, 
M. Jules Letort in the Romance, ‘‘ Comme & Vingt ans,” and Signor 
Agnesi in Mr. Ketterer’s “ Land of Liberty ;’ and among the English, 
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Mdme. Florence Lancia in “Good night, sweet Mother,” and Miss Angéle 
in Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s ‘‘ He thinks I do not love him.” Among the 
concerted pieces given with effect were Mr. Leslie’s trio, ‘‘ Memory,” 
sung by Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Angéle, and Mr. Trelawny Cobham; 
Signor Casta’s Terzetto, ‘‘ Vanne a colei,” by Madame Anna Regan- 
Schimon, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, and Signor Gardoni;and the popular 
quintet from the Ballo in Maschera, by Mdme. Schimon, Miss Angéle, 
Signors Naudin, Agnesi, and Yoli. A duet by Gabussi, “ La Rondo,” 
was capitally sung by Signors Gardoni and Foli; and ‘‘ Parigi o cara,’’ 
by Mdlle. Roze and Signor Naudin, Theinstrumental department was 
well represented, M. Paque playing one of his most admired violoncello 
fantasias, and Signor ‘Tito Mattei one of his popular pianoforte pieces. 
Signor Rendano also contributed some pianoforte pieces, and Mr. John 
Thomas, the accomplished harpist, some of his arrangements of national 
Welsh melodies. The conductors were Signors Pinsuti, Vera, 
Randegger, Mons. Schimon, and Herr. W. Ganz. 


an 


PROVINCIAL. 


Devizzs.—The Devizes Advertiser of May 15 contained the sub- 
joined :— 

“'The second performance for the season was given by the Amateur 
Choral Society on Tuesday. The music selected was Handel’s Samson ; 
the concert-hall was the spacious Corn Exchange, and the meeting was 
in every respect a brilliant success, It was little thought when the 
society was established, first as a private meeting of a few musical 
friends, and then as a class for the practice of congregational psalmody, 
that it would grow to the dimensions it has now attained ; and although 
the experience of similar societies had before made it evident that De- 
vizes was not lacking in musical talent, no one would then have supposed 
it possible that a composition like Samson, containing as it does some of 
Handel's finest descriptive music, could have been rendered by a number 
of mere amateurs with such accuracy, spirit, and effect as characterized 
the performance on Tuesday evening. The two ladies engaged were 
Miss Fanny Osman (soprano), and Miss Julia Elton (contralto). Miss 
Elton sang with great spirit, and her efforts gave complete satisfaction. 
The same may be said of Mr. Orlando Christian (bass), whose fine voice 
was heard to advantage as Harapha, the Philistine giant. Mr. Hunt 
(tenor) sang the music allotted to Samson with taste and expression— 
more especially the air‘ Why does the God of Israel sleep ?’ and in the 
duet, ‘ Go, baffled coward’—but his voice had scarcely timbre enough for 
the large room in which he was singing. Of the choruses we cannot 
speak too highly. Indeed, it was a subject of general astonishment that, 
even with the practice they have had, the class should have done so 
well. The credit of this is due to the talented conductor, Mr. J. T. 
Abrahams, whose popularity continues to increase with his efforts.” 

Winpsor.—We read in the Windsor and Eton Examiner of May 17 
as follows :— 

“ The third concert of the Windsor and Eton Choral Society, held 
on Monday evening, in St. Mark’s School Room, was largely and 
fashionably attended. ‘Ihe members of the choir, under the direction 
of Sir George Elvey, showed that his instructions had not been lost 
upon them. The music performed was Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise and The May Queen of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. The date 
and locality were especially adapted for the performance of The May 
Queen, the 12th May being old May-day, while, from the words, the 
scene of the May Queen’s festivities would seem to be laid somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Royal borough, frequent reference being 
made to the meadows beside the ‘ Royal ‘Thames,’ while the Queen of 
England is introduced to quell a strife between ‘two gallants for our 
May-day Queen.’ There was a full orchestra, consisting of members of 
the Amateur Orchestral Society, and the Choral Society were assisted 
by Miss Ellen Horne, Master Cook, of the St. George’s choir, Mr. Guy, 
and Mr, O. ©. Christian, of Eton College. Mr. Griesbach acted as 
leader of the band, and Sir George Elvey as conductor.” 


Exerer—Tueatre Royau.—The regular dramatic season has 
terminated at this place of amusement, and the house, this week, 
has been oceupied by Mr. John Clarke, with his London comedy 
company. Ours has been the “picce de résistance,” and has 
succeeded in drawing large and fashionable audiences. With such 
principals as Mr. John Clarke, Mr. Charles Dornton, Mr. Cecil Murray, 
Mr, J. Edwards, and Mr. J. Cumberland, Miss Annie Lafontaine, 
Miss Ellen Mayne, and Miss Clara Burchell, an actress whose style 
is highly finished, we need scarcely say that entire justice has been 
done to the “ business” and diction of this highly interesting comedy. 
The “Sairey Gamp” scene from Martin Chuzzlewit has brought 
the performances to a termination nightly, and has been highly 
appreciated. Exeter is a ‘‘safe find” for a really good entertainment, 
whether musical, or theatrical, their being a numerous and highly 
respectable population, and no music hall for it to frequent. 





Desiix.—A Dublin journal has the following account of the concerts 
in the Exhibition Building :— 

“* Since the opening of the Exhibition on the 14th inst., Sir Edward Lee, 
manager, and Mr. A. Emden, secretary, have been making most laudable 
exertions to secure genuinely good vocal and instrumental music for the 
public. It is gratifying to be enabled to state that these efforts have been 
attended with most signal success, and have been fully and practically appre- 
ciated by those for whose benefit and enjoyment they have been made. The 
grand concerts of Saturday afternoon and evening furnished excellent proof 
that musical merit will always command in Dublin a crowded audience, and 
the names of such artists as Signor Foli, Signor Caravoglia, Mr. George 
Perren, Miss Annie Banks, and Miss Adelaide Newton being announeed, 
gave good earnest of a rich treat. Signor Foli has no superior as a basso, 
and the fame he has gained on the lyric stage made thousands anxious to 
hear him. Signor Caravoglia was also most favourably known as a highly 
accomplished baritone singer; Mr. George Perren and the Misses Banks and 
Newton were high in public estimation as concert vocalists, and the Exhibition 
orchestral band, under the conductorship of Mr. R. M. Levey, has a very high 
character. In the evening every part of the concert hall was filled by an 
audience more given to encoring than any we remember to have met with. 
Signor Foli having sung Arditi’s ‘Stirrup Cup’ splendidly, the encoring 
mania commenced, and the noisy ‘ re-demands,’ in almost every instance, had 
to be complied with. A solo harp performance at the close of the first part 
of the concert, given by Miss Emilie Glover, was truly excellent. She 
played with an amount of skill, gracefulness, elegance, and finish, which 
insured for her loud and long-continued applause. The success of Saturday 
evening’s concert proved the wisdom of low prices, and the rule with the 
management should be to give the greatest possible amount of musical value 
for a shilling.” 

BrraineHam.—We have had an excellent concert in the Masonic 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, in aid of the funds of the Children’s 
Hospital. ‘The performers were Madame Sidney Pratten (solo guitar), 
Miss Edith Antell and Mr. W. Insull (vocalists), Mr. C. J. Duchemin 
(solo pianoforte), and the members of the Germania Liederkranz 
(choral), and of the Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union (orchestral) ; 
the whole being under the direction of Mr. Duchemin. The Daily 
Post, in a notice of the concert, writes :— 

‘Madame Sidney Pratten, the widow of the eminent flautist, has 
achieved for herself a scarcely inferior reputation as a mistress of the 
guitar, an instrument the resources of which are so little understood in 
this country, even by professional musicians, that its introduction on 
this occasion was almost in the nature of a new revelation. Its advan- 
tages, for the purposes of vocal accompaniment, in a certain class of 
simple songs, serenades, &c., are well known, but asa solo instrument 
its claims have yet to win their way to general acceptance. To this 
end Madame Pratten’s several performances on Wednesday night must 
have powerfully contributed, judging by the applause evoked by her 
efforts.” And the Morning News says :—‘ The performances of Madame 
Sydney Pratten upon the guitar were, from their novelty and the 
delicate effects they introduced, amongst the most interesting portions 
of the programme, Both solos were listened to with the greatest 
attention, and were loudly applauded, the second one being re-demanded.’ 


Brienron.—Mr. Aptommas has been giving some harp recitals in 
the Pavilion, and Miss Flora Heilbron at the Aquarium, where also 
Madame Patey sang some of her most popular songs before a very 
large audience. ‘The band of the Queen’s Bays have also been playing 
at the Aquarium, and Miss Edith Wynne is announced to sing there 
this morning. Dr. Hans von Bulow gave a recital in the Pavilion on 
Wednesday morning last. 


A Granp Opera concert is announced to take place at the 
Royal Albert Hall on Whit-Monday evening, in which Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Campanini, Agnesi, 


and Borella will take part. The programme will be very 
attractive, containing, amongst other pieces, Mendelssobn’s ‘* Hear 
my prayer” (solo by Mdlle. Tietjens), and the ‘* Miserere” scene 
from Jl Trovatore, with Mdlle. ‘Tietjers and Signor Campanini. 
Popular part-songs will be sung by the members of the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Barnby. The 
concert will prove a great attraction to holiday folks. 

Parma.—Signor Verdi, accompanied by his wife, recently attended 
a representation of his opera, La Forza del Destino, here. The theatre 
was crowded, and many of the ladies were dressed in green (verde), out 
of compliment to the celebrated composer. 

Pesru.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Fliegende AHollinder has been 
successfully produced, thanks to the zeal displayed by the solo singers, 
the chorus, the orchestra, the scene painter and the master-carpenter, 
quite as much as to the music of the Future. 
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MDLLE. DESCLEE IN FROU-FROU. 


The long-expected treat of the arrival of Mdlle. Désclée has at length 
been obtained, the most delightful of modern artists having made her 
first appearance in London on Monday week. Such an occasion was, as 
might be expected, a matter of extreme interest, and the theatre was 
filled from the pit to the ceiling with an audience, including the 
sommités of literature, art, rank, and fashion. Those who had seen 
Mdlle. Désclée in Paris came to refresh agreeable and never-to-be- 
forgotten memories, ‘Those who had not seen her were anxious to 
make amends for previous shortcomings, and curious to see how far 
were justified the extraordinary eulogies of which the actress had been 
the object. The play in which she appeared was, fortunately for the 
majority of the audience, tolerably familiar, having already been given 
by one English and two French companies. The attitude of the 
spectators towards an artist so accustomed to a burst of excitement on 
her every appearance was not the least curious part of the performance. 
This was profoundly critical. They saw a young and clever-looking 
woman bound on to the stage in a grey amazone, and they watched 
eagerly to see when the special gifts that had placed her on the throne 
of art would reveal themselves. During the first two acts of /rou-Frow 
nothing was seen that need cause surprise. Elegance, vivacity, and 
refinement were exhibited. These gifts are not uncommon, however, 
upon the stage; and the measure in which they are possessed by the 
new comer, though great, was scarcely excessive. As the story pro- 
gressed, however, with deepening interest, when the frivolous woman 
was roused by wrongs the most likely to influence one of her shallow 
natureand nervous temperament, the merit of heracting became apparent. 
An exposition more elaborate, more artistic, and more finished than 
that of I’rou-Frou has certainly not been seen. So full of detail was 
it, not only in the time when the character was prominently before the 
public, but in the by-play, that attention almost painful was demanded 
to avoid losing some beauty of exposition. The scene in the third act, 
in which Frou-Frou listens upon the sofa to the result of the application 
for the hand of Louise, and deludes herself into the not very unnatural 
conclusion that her place in her household has been seized by her false 
sister, is a triumph of interpretation. Hvery movement, every gesture, 
is indicative. The conception of the character is perfect, and the 
exposition of it goes beyond the idea of the writer. A more living and 
recognisable portraiture was never seen, Mdlle. Désclée is, in fact, 
Frou-Frou; has quite sunk her identity, for stage purposes, in that of 
the eager, childish, impetuous, nervous creature she presents, Frou- 
Frou is the type of the woman of to-day. Her highly nervous tempera- 
ment is the result of the artificial civilization beneath which we live. 
Spoiled, flattered, caressed, she has grown up with no sobering 
responsibilities of life to counteract her flighty disposition, or act 
as ballast to a ship with so dangerously light a cargo. 
maternity should weigh upon one framed like her, and no household 
eare should be removed from her. But her sister has entered the 
house, and Frou-Frou is treated as a clever, dear, beautiful, delightful 
toy. She isa woman after all, and womanly temptation besets her. 
She turns for protection, but there is none. She rides upon a vessel 
from which masts, ropes, and bulwarks have been cut, and she is neces- 
sarily engulphed. Her sister has taken her place, and she may keep it. 
Heedless and reckless, yielding to the one powerful impulse her life 
has known, an impulse strong enough to sway her nature, during which 
her separation from good is accomplished, the enraged woman leaves 
her husband’s door, Buffeted, breathless, spent, but sensible of her 
fault, she returns to die. But in dying, as in living, she is ever Frou- 
Frou. Her penitence is ephemeral. Nothing can make lasting impres- 
sion upon her. She is a mirror, which reflects the object before it, and 
which you may break, but cannot dent. When her eyes are closing 
and the vile is in her throat, she thinks of her dress, and wishes to look 
gracious in her death gear. All this is conveyed by Mdlle. Désclée in 
a manner absolutely unsurpassable. The nervous temperament breaks 
out in a hundred nameless ways. In her moments of excitement her 
fingers creep and close over whatever is nearest. She walks like some 
caged animal around the furniture, she folds pieces of paper up uncon- 
sciously into fans. All to which nervous excitement can prompt is 
done with exquisite naturalness and ease, and little petulant outbursts 
are succeeded by affectionate and caressing demonstrations against 
which none can be proof. She seems half-innocent even in error, for 
her bird-like nature seems as if shame glided off it without effort. Her 
manner of standing by her husband, playing with the button on his 
coat and plucking from it stray pieces of cotton, is typical of a hundred 
things equally true in conception and delicious in rendering. Whether 
the art of this dainty actress is too delicate for English taste remains to 
be seen. The English are slow of comprehension in matters of art, and, 
it may be, they will scarcely grasp the marvellous delicacy and subtlety 
of Mdlle, Désclée’s performance. This much at least must be said, 
Like some fine melody it requires to be often heard and half- learned by 
heart before its full beauty is realised, and, like a fine painting, the 
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more it isseen the more it grows upon you. We do not wish to be 
extravagant. Whether Mdlle. Désclée could play a part like Lady 
Macbeth (for which she seems absolutely fitted), Medea, or Phédre, we 
cannot say, but in exposition of the tragedy ot modern life she stands 
supreme. 
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The effect of the “death-solace” on a person in full 
health is very peculiar; it stimulates and excites, and is 
altogether prejudicial ; and although it would rather do good 
than harm to a weakly person, its great virtues are only 
shown when taken by a man in his last moments. Where it 
is desirable merely to calm or to rouse, there are other and 
more effectual preparations.—“ Another World.” 


— ews pare 


Désiré, the famous artist of the Bouffes-Parisiens, is dead. 

M. Mermet’s Jeanne d’Arc has been rehearsed at the opera in Paris, 

A new theatre is being built in the Cité du Retiro, not far from the 
Madeleine. 

Der Freischiitz has been revived at the French Opera, and received 
with favour. 

Verdi has gone to Milan, it is said, to arrange with Ghislanzoni for 
the libretto of a new opera. 

Schumann’s Der Rose Pilgerfahrt has been performed in Paris, at a 
concert givep by Mr. Danbe. 

A piece entitled Aristophane « Paris, by M. Bridault, has been 
accepted at the Chateau d’Kau. 

The receipts produced in Paris by Victor Hugo’s Marion de Lorme 
continue as extraordinary as before. 

Achard, the tenor of the French Opéra-Comique, is now performing 
at the Grand-Théatre of Bordeaux. 

The Lily of Killarny and Fra Diavolo have been the operas given at 
the Crystal Palace during the week. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor has written a work on “ Sound and Music,” which 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Signor Bottesini is expected in London shortly. Hence, he goes to 
Venice, as chef d’orchestre at the Malibran. 

M. Emmanuel Muzzio has signed an engagement with M. Strakosch 
to direct his opera performances in America. 

M. Lubeck, the well-known pianist, has been placed in a lunatic 
asylum. His case is not considered hopeless. 

A concert in aid of the Guards’ Industrial Home will take place in 
Chelsea barracks on Friday, the 6th of June. 

Miss Partington says a genius ‘‘is a man what knows more’n he can 
find out, and spills wittles upon his clothes.” 

The Bureau of the Paris Theatres, hitherto at the direction of the 
Beaux-Arts, is transferred to the Ministry of the Interior. 

At the third opera-concert at the Albert Hall this day, Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson and M. Capoul will be the principal vocalists. 

Mr. Henry Leslie intends to hold a London musical festival at the 
Albert Hall on the mornings of the 14th, 18th, and 21st of June. 

Concerts are to be given in London and other places in aid of the 
foundation of Mozart scholarships at Salzburg, open to all the world. 

M. Brémond, first horn-player at the Lyons Theatre, recently made 
his début at Nismes as Georges Brown, in Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche. 

Nationat Musto Meerines.—The open rehearsal cf the South Wales 
Choral Union at Swansea, on Monday, 18th inst., realised nearly £300, 

Among the coming events of “ the Row,” booksellers’ gossip includes 
the publication, .in a few weeks, of a Musical Dictionary or Ency- 
clopedia. 

Mignon is in preparation at Drury Lane, the principal characters by 
Madame Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Signor Agnesi, and 
M. Capoul. 

The discovery has been made at Cologne of a sketch of one of the 
most celebrated paintings by Rubens, belonging to the Church of St. 
Martin d’Alost. 

M. Gounod intends to begin a second series of concerts on Saturday, 
February 3rd, 1874, on which occasion it is proposed to give his new 
work, Jeanne d’Are. 

Dr. Coindet has just presented to the Public Library of Geneva a 
complete manuscript of Rousseau’s Hmile, with corrections and notes in 
the author’s writing. 
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M. Offenbach, now director of the Gaité, will, it is said, begin with 
a popular drama in five acts and eight ‘ableauz, entitled Robert Mirone, 
Prévét des Marchands. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston is fifty-eight years old. 
It was established in 1815, by some thirty singers, and it now numbers 
about seven hundred voices. 

A novelty at one of the recent Philharmonic concerts in Vienna was 
tie performance of a cycle of five symphonies, entitled Melusine, com- 
posed by Herr Julius Zellner. 

Handel’s Alezander’s Feast has been executed in Paris by the Choral 
Society Bourgault-Ducoudray, with the orchestra of M. Colonne. 
Several choruses were encored. 

Miss Edith Wynne is engaged for the forthcoming Hereford and 
Glasgow Festivals as well as at the Grand National Eisteddfod to be 
holden at Wold in August next. 

The success of M. Paul Féval’s lecture on Beaumarchais, at the 
Gaité Théatre in Paris was so complete that M. Ballande engaged M. 
Féval to repeat it at Rouen and Havre. 

At the Glasgow Musical Festival in the first week of November next, 
one evening will be devoted to a new work by Mr. Henry Smart, called 
Jacob, composed specially for the occasion. 

In consequence of a contract entered into between M. Offenbach, 
Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, and M. Hostein, the Renaissance will 
become, every other night, a theatre for music. 

When Lohengrin is produced by the New Philharmonic Society, the 
parts will be distributed as follows :—Lohengrin, Signor Mongini; the 
King, Mr. Lewis Thomas; Elsa, Mdlle. Zorani. 

A new home must be found for Mr, and Mrs. German Reed, who 
announce that this will be their last season at the Gallery of Illustration, 
in consequence of the expiration of their tenaney. 

The Crown Diamonds of Auber is in rehearsal at Covent Garden, the 
part of Catarina to be played by Mdiie. Patti. M. Ambroise ‘Thomas’s 
Jlamlet is also in rehearsal, with Mdlle, Albani as Ophelia. 

Signor Pinsuti’s new opera, Jl Mercante di Venezia (The Merchant of 
Venice), is fixed upon for the opening of the opera at Boulogne next 
autumn. Meyerbeer’s Africaine and Verdi’s Aida are to follow. 

Madame Ristori has been engaged for eight representations at Drury 
Lane Theatre. She will appear on the 11th of June, and the succeeding 
Fridays and Wednesdays. One of her characters is to be Marie 
Antoinette, 

Lia Fille de Madame Angot increases in attraction every evening at 
the St, James’s Theatre. During the past week, their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince ard Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and other 
notabilities ‘‘ assisted ” at the performances. 

William Henry Tolhurst, whose death at Praloran (Melbourne) we 
announced last week, was the founder of the Maidstone Sacred Harmonie 
Society ; the son of Henry ‘Tolhurst, popular composer of Church 
anthems in the last century ; a most enthusiastic amateur, of ripe 
judgment and rare capacity. 

Stanley brought with him a young African who is said to be very 
musical. In his sleep he sings a song with this refrain :— 

‘* Strilli kiyaya ambobodoyon, 
Matatatal allalegont lillibala, 
Trallalitti bnilgallon mootoo,” 

Between one and four o'clock on Saturday morning the Star Theatre 
and Music-hall, Princess Street, Derby, was totally destroyed by fire. 
On the previous Saturday night a drama, entitled Zhe Poor of New 
York, was performed, one of the ‘‘ features” of the entertainment being 
the spectacle of a house in flames. ‘The proprietor, it is understood, is 
insured. 

A correspondent informs the Choir that a letter from abroad has been 
addressed to Dr. Hans von Biilow as follows:—“Au plus distingué 
musicien Monsieur von Biilow, Société Philharmonique, Londres.” This 
letter first went to Islington, where the post-offive authorities inscribed 
the following on the envelope: “ Not known at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Islington.” 

The musical critic of the Cincinnati Enguirer says that Miss Kellogg 

is, in every tissue, an American girl, She is this in her delicate beauty ; 
her lithe yet perfect form ; her tiny, snow-white hand and Arab foot.” 
Her Arab foot has often been remarked, but it never seemed to us so 
thoroughly American as her Ionic nose, her Sardinian chin, or her 
bewitching French mannerisms. 
_ The dramatic sensation of the next American season will be the 
Joint appearance of the great Italian tragedian, Salvini, and Adelaide 
Ristori, who are engaged by an American impresario for a tour of the 
States, They will appear in this city in the latter part of August, in 
the tragedy of Othello, with Salvini in the title ré/e, and Ristori as 
Desdemona, 





The Princess’s Theatre is to re-open, after the termination of the 
season of French plays, with Manfred, Mr. Guiver will be the manager, 
Musical critics flourish in the West, as will be seen from the follow. 
ing accidental review of a prima donna’s lyric efforts :— She had, and 
we suppose still retains, a magnificent voice for a fog whistle. Its 
compass was perfectly surprising. She would shake the chandelier 
with a wild whoop that made every man instinctively feel for his 
scalp, and followed it up with a roar that would shame a bassoon.” 

Miss Antoniette Sterling, before leaving for Europe, will give a 
farewell concert at Irving Hall, on Tuesday evening next, May 13th, 
assisted by several excellent artists. We shall be sorry to lose Miss 
Sterling, for a more thorough and conscientious artist does not exist in 
our midst, while her voice is of such exquisite beauty, that we know 
no parallel to it but that of the great Alboni. We donot know if Miss 
Sterling proposes to remain long abroad, but we are satisfied that 
wherever she goes she will make her mark, and meet with far more 
distinction than has been vouchsafed her in her own country.— Watson. 

On the 15th inst,, Herr Ernst Pauer delivered a lecture on “ Louis 
van Beethoven” before the members of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, Sir Julius Benedict presided. The lecturer 
gave a highly interesting resumé of the great master’s works, referring 
especially to the “ Moonlight Sonata” as alone being sufficient to hand 
his name down to posterity as one of the greatest composers of his age. 
The dignity of his art was to Beethoven all in all. In his most trifling 
compositions the same care and thought are as manifest as in his grandest 
works—and this Sonata, together with “ Variations on a Russian dance” 
(composed in 1793), and a Fantasia, Herr Pauer rendered with taste 
aud feeling rarely surpassed.— Communicated. 

The musical critic of the Springfield Republican was exalted to a 
pitch of mere frenzy, the other evening, by one of Rubinstein’s perfor- 
mances. ‘This is the way he frantically foams :— 

‘* The entrancing dreaminess, the mysterious outlines, the secret undertone 

of night, the maddening calmness of the full moon—in fine, all the deeper 
poetic meanings of the magic composition, were given revelation to to a degree 
unconceived even by real artists, It was only too painful an ecstacy for the 
sensitive hearer.” 
To get painful ecstasies and the maddening calmness of the full 
moon out of a piano has been reserved for Rubinstein. Perhaps anybody 
would do well to avoid meeting that maddened critic by moonlight 
hereafter.—Jlilwaukee Sentinel. 


The Accras are passionately fond of singing, but the composition of 
their songs is usually the momentary effects of the prolific fancy or 
genius of the persons who are dancing, or working, or playing. ‘The 
extemporaneous songs are remarkable for their wit and satire. To 
obtain them in their integrity, and with a pretension to correctness, is 
impossible, for they are sung at night, and their style and spirit are 
sustained by grimaces, antics, intonations, and interjections, not to be 
transferred by the pen to paper. Like the Fantees, the Accras repose 
unshaken faith in the incarnation of ghosts, Hence, on a dark night, 
when the moon is no more above the horizon, they will abandon them- 
selves to sleep; but the rising of the moon is the signal for the song 
and the monotonous roll of the tom-tom. Their dances go on throughout 
the Jong and glorious nights. Their martial songs or amorous ditties 
are thus shouted in a deafening chorus from the first ray of moonlight 
streaming gently upwards in the East to the last ray fading as gently 
downwards in the West. 

‘The opening of the Muswell Hill rival of Sydenham seems to have 
added another monster, and, therefore, monstrous, concert-room to a 
list which is already far too long. We say ‘‘seems” advisedly, for 
happy accident, in the shape of a sounding board or some other form 
of chance, may yet, though improbably, make the Alexandra Palace 
an exception to the usual inefficacy of such patchwork. The craze for 
using as concert-rooms areas that are only fitted for bull-fights or 
international bazaars is likely to have a lamentable effect upon music 
in the course of a few years. Bawling will take the place of singing, 
and it unfortunately happens that proficients in the art of bawling are 
seldom proficients in the art of tune. Monster arenas will demand 
monster performances, in which the science of conducting will be 
forgotten. Whole audiences will go away thinking they have heard 
music when they have heard only its confused echoes—the wind 
instruments repeating themselves in one corner, the violins in another, 
the voices in a third. ‘Throats capable of better things will be ruined 
prematurely, not in attempting to sing, but in trying to be simply 
audible at impracticable distances, Under these circumstances 
sensible singers will probably bye-and-by content themselves with 
being looked at, and sensible auditors with looking on, so that, 
between silence and chaos, music will have to creep back into the 
drawing-room corners from which we boast that we have dragged it. 
Considering that “we are a musical nation,” it is curious what pains 
and expense we take to hear cither imperfectly or not at all—G@lobe, 
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In his recently published novel, ‘‘'fhe Parisians,” Lord Lytton laid 
down an emphatic opinion on the gender of musical genius—the only 
historical and only possible gender. The heroine is an Italian prima 
donna, who is supposed to relate in a letter this interesting incident. 
It is fair to assume that “the great Maestro” is Rossini:—‘ I must 
confide to you one ambition which, during the lazy Italian summer, 
took possession of me—I must tell you the ambition, and add that I have 
renounced it as a vain one. I had hoped that I could compose, I mean 
in music. I was pleased with some things I did—they expressed in 
music what I could not express in words; and one secret object in 
coming here was to submit them to the great Maestro. He listened to 
them patiently ; he complimented me on my accuracy in the mechani- 
cal laws of composition; he even said that my favourite airs were 
touchants et gracieux. And so he would have left me, but I stopped him 
timidly, and said, ‘Tell me frankly, do you thing that with time and 
study I could compose music such as singers equal to myself would 
sing to?? ‘You mean as a professional composer?)—‘ Well, yes.’ 
‘ And to the abandonment of your vocation as a singer?’—‘ Yes.’ ‘My 
dear child, 1 should be your worst enemy if I encouraged such a notion; 
cling to the career in which you can be greatest; gain but health, and 
1 wager my reputation on your glorious success on the stage. What 
can you be as a composer? You will set pretty music to pretty words, 
which will be sung in drawing-rooms with the fame, a little more or less, 
that generally attends the compositions of female amateurs. Aim at 
something higher, as I know you would do, and you will not succeed. 
Is there any instance in modern times, perhaps in any times, of a 
female composer who hasattained even totheeminenceofathird-rate opera 
writer? Composition in letters may be of nosex. In that Madame 
Dudevant and your friend, Madame de Grantmesnil, can beat most men ; 
but the genius of musical composition is homme, and accept it as a 
compliment when I say that you are essentially femme.’ He lett me, 
of course, mortified and humbled; but I feel he is right as regards 
myself, though, whether in his depreciation of our whole sex, I cannot 
say. 


Wermar.—lIt is just a century this month since the first German 
opera ever played in Germany was produced, here. It is entitled, 
Alcestis, the words being by Wieland, and the music by Schweitzer. 
The celebrated Mdme. Romanio Koch sustained the principal female 

art. 

. Viesna.—The members of the Minnergesangverein have resolved 
to give, during the period of the International Exhibition, five public 
performances, namely : two concerts in the large room of the Musical 
Union, and three “ Liedertafeln,” or Vocal Gatherings, at the New 
World in Hietzing. The proceeds will be devoted to charitable 
purposes—The Schubert and the Beethoven Festivals, were great 
successes. 

Napies.—A new opera, L’ Impresario per Progetto, by Signor Michele 
Ruta, will be produced this season at the Teatro Rossi. 

Mitan.—Signor Carlo Pedrotti has arrived in this city, to super- 
intend the rehearsals of his new opera, Olema la Schiave, at the Teatro 
dal Verme. Signora Galletti will sustain the part of the heroine. 

TaGanroc,—After an interval of two years, there will again be an 
Italian opera here next season. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE,—A new place of amusement, the Crescent Gardens, 
has just been opened. One of the principal attractions is a theatre, in 
which an Italian company will perform the most popular operas of the 
day. 

Ancona,—Signor Verdi’s Aida has proved a great success at the 
Teatro delle Muse. The principal characters were sustained by Signora 
Stolz, Signori Pantaleoni and Maini. 

Turin.—ZJl Cadetto di Quascogna, a new opera by Signor De Ferrari, 
has been very favourably received here. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Bertin, Seymour & Co.—-‘‘ Peace and Harmony,” Masonic song, 
Klitz ; “*L’Eclaireur,” and “* The Malverns,” Valses, par P, Klit 

JoHN SHKPHERD.—* Thou, O God, art praised in Sion,” verse-anthem, by Walter 
J. Markley. 

RansForD & Son,—‘ Beautiful Roses,” Valse, by Michael Watson ; ‘‘ Fairy Breeze,” 
Canzonet, by F. Stanislaus ; “* Musing alone,” Ballad, by J. P. Knight; ‘* When 
the Sun retires to rest,” part-song, and ** ‘he Gipsy Dance,” a merry ballad, by 
W. F. Taylor. 

J, B. Cramer & Co,—“‘ Serenade,” for piano ; *‘ Geraldine,” Valse sentimentale ; and 
‘* Victoria,” allegro a la militare, for the pianoforte, by T. M. Mudie. 

W, Czerny.— Popular and celebrated Choruses for Ladies’ Voices,” Nos. 10 and 
12; ‘* Short Melodies for Voluntaries,” arranged for the orgau by W. J. West- 
brook ; “ Illustrations Musicales,” par Gaston D’Arcy, Nos. 1, 4, and 7; “ Tell 
me,” Song, by Adolf Muller; ‘‘ Bourree,” in D minor, by Hermann Lisolit ; 
‘* Spring Flowers,” duet for Piano, by John W. Gritton; “isidor,” Grand March 
by Jules de Sevrai; ‘‘ I] Ritorno del Soldato,” Canzonetta, by Berthold Tours ; 
‘The Haunting Bell,’ Song, by R. Schumann, 

Gopparv & Co.—“* Thy will be done,” a prayer for mezzo-soprano, by Charles 
Gounod; ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth,” song, by M. H. Richardson, 

LoxGmay,—* Old English Songs for Schools,” by John Hullah, 

Enocu & Sons," The Musical Monthly,” for May and June, 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

** The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


DR, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


| acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 
hy all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








A COURSE 


Full Music size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLttEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 








MDME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


In the Form of Waltzes. 
No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
» 2. Arpeggio Waltz. 1, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
yy 3. Shake Waltz. », 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes," are published fo 
Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto or Bass Voices, 


Madame LEMMENS- SHERRINGTON. 


Price 4s. each. 








PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary, 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
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POPULAR 


CLASSICS. 


A. Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pranoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACFARREN, 


1, Sonata in G ........0ccssccsrrrerececsesseveecsecseeseese AVON 4 ; 
2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) .....cccsssscceccsseeeeeOlementi 4 0 
8, Posthumous Rondo in B flat.....,......s0cseeeeeeesMozart 4 0 
4, Sonata in D (Op. 47)  ...sscccccssecsessesecseeeeeeeDussek 5 0 
5, Sonata in C sharp minor ..........sseeeceeeseeeeeseHaydn 5 0 
6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .........sseeseeeeeeeClementi 4 0 
7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 38 0 
8, SOMARDR INE ccciccccsacccacceccassscsievsesoncccbeethoven 2 6 
9. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 2 6 
10, Sonatina in F (Op. 38) c.csccseccsseseceeeeeeeeeesOlementi 4 0 
Wi, Sonatina WW. cscs csvssscteessctocssccevegccestecmecwnovem & (O 


ee Ue 
13. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 4 

14. Sonate 1 Bi MMOP «66. ccccocadsssscosisccnsencddscesssbhagyame Ge O 
IBD), Es AG Woes Sn aec Venceses se ccsivaceviccassteucutinccavszcc le: OF AO 
16. ‘Iwo Minuets in C and D .............e0e008e Beethoven 3 0 
17. La contemplazione ..........ssccecccssseeeeseeeeeeetlummel 4 0 
POL AMBOIGNS ccsssssssessoscscan caasincctoccisedceccemenumanie & (0 


19. Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
UPRGEG > os sadiecaseves vencttesessassaareanstadedvancaetso amen 


4 
a le 
21, Andante in B flat (Op. 75) ....ccccsssssesereeeeeeeDussek 4 
22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) ..........0.+266eBeethoven 5 
Ne me 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G@ minor (7th 
One oe a 








LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








_A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching, 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

» Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
= — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 

-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 

up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
kaowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure." 
—WNews of the Worid, 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,”— Lloyd's, 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting, Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,"— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxions to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author. and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music."—Zvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely trom 
recollection,”"—Daily News, 

“¢ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
rausic, with comparatively little trouble.”—Dispatch, 

«These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as waking an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard’s work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”"— Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music."—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

“ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us."—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—AMalvern News. 

«+ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

“Phe Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the stucies in noiation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s, cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. ‘The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘Lhe volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including “‘ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “‘ The Ash 
Grove,” “* The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 


In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown 
and now published for the first time. . 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
QUADRILEES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 











A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog's Galop ... 
John Peel Galop 

Wedding Ring Waltz 
Alpine Climber Waltz 
Ali Baba Quadrilles ... 
Ali Baba Galop wwe eae 
Ali Baba Waltz ww wee 
Ali Baba Polka ra 
Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 


Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles ae ope ws sth 


Letty Polka ... sie wre sos 


~] 


CO O0O000O0O0COCO: 


OP PA RD A BD DB OOO 











LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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